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CHAPTER I. 

CISSY LEAVES HER HUSBAND. 

MR. FOX BRINE has returned from 
Nottingham, somewhat discom- 
forted. He has vindicated his bold assertion 
that he would find Hemsworths. He has — 
more than a dozen of them ; but he is quite 
aware that he has not found the Hemsworth 
that is wanted. Also does Mr. Brine labour 
under the unpleasant consciousness of having 
been in some measure outwitted. He 
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reflects ruefully, that those hard-headed 
denizens of the Midlands are endowed with 
vast capacity as regards liquor drinking 
generally, and gin-punch in particular. He 
resolves mentally not to measure himself 
again on that point with Mr. Turbottle, at 
all events. That peripatetic merchant could 
have afforded him all the information he 
sought, he entertains no doubt. In his 
exceeding acuteness, he thought to take Mr. 
Turbottle at disadvantage, and we have seen 
what has come of it. Now he has, for the 
present, lost all clue to that worthy. He 
has vanished after his wont — leaving an 
address behind him not being at all a habit 
of Mr. Turbottle's. 

" You see it all depends upon your cir- 
cumstances," that gentleman was wont to 
remark, with a grin, whenever this little 
peculiarity was alluded to. "When you're 
expectin' haunches of wenison, tickets for 
the court balls, and no end of legacies, you 
can't be too particklar about letting *em 
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know where you are. But when it's likely 
folks only want to point out half-crown 
broaches ain't the standard gold they sup- 
posed 'em to be, and that genuine mother-of- 
pearl trifles have a good deal more mother 
than pearl in 'em, why you see it's as well 
parties shouldn't communicate. It leads to 
unpleasantness, which is what I never could 
abear." 

When Mr. Brine goes down to Gore's 
chambers to give an account of his steward- 
ship, he is afflicted with considerable mis- 
givings concerning his reception. He is not 
the least afraid of bitter commentary on his 
proceedings, but he does think that he 
has laid himself open to a good deal of 
badinage. He reflects that he did crow 
rather loud that evening in York Terrace, 
and he has not much to show in con- 
firmation of such bragging. But he need 
fear little raillery from Montague Gore at 
present. 

Gore can discover no sign of Mrs. 

B a 
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Paynter being justified in her assertion. On 
the contrary. Cissy behaves towards him 
with a measured coldness, little calculated to 
convey the idea of deep affection. Believing 
in the first instance that Lizzie might 
be right, he had made one determined 
effort to break down the barrier that 
had grown up between them, but Cissy 
became more freezing in her manner than 
ever. 

He was dealing with a proud woman, 
fiercely jealous. A woman who had sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that she loved 
for the first time, while, simultaneously, she 
was given proof that the man she loved was 
carrying on an intrigue with her most intimate 
friend. That he was her husband, and 
that as such she had a claim on his 
affections, operated but slightly on Cissy's 
mind. 

Her first marriage had not taught her to 
put much faith in that obligation. But she 
had learnt to hold Montague in high estima- 
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tion, and now it seemed that she had been 
his dupe from the commencement — that his 
protestations of love were all false — that 
his heart all the while had been given 
to another. It seemed to Cissy that she 
had been the victim of an abominable 
plot. 

Blinded by her jealousy, she conceived the 
hideous idea that her marriage with Gore 
had been a concerted affair between him and 
Mrs. Paynter, for the better concealment of 
the intrigue he was carrying on with that 
lady. It is true that this was jumping at a con- 
clusion upon rather insufficient grounds, but 
women seldom form their opinions logically. 
Indeed, when jealousy begins to reason, 
sex does not make much difference; we 
always hold a brief for the prosecution in 
such cases, and admit no evidence save that 
which tends to a conviction. 

It was little likely Cissy would soften 
towards her husband in her present frame 
of mind. She was torn by conflicting 
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emotions. If she was to be a mere nonentity, 
a simple cloak to his illicit love for another, 
why had he so strenuously sought her love 
since she had become his wife ? Cissy did 
not deceive herself upon this point, her 
husband had been her lover up to this time. 
If he had married her as a mere mask to his 
intrigue with Lizzie Paynter, then their 
wedding day saw that end accomplished, 
and further wooing was only likely to 
embroil him with his mistress. 

She herself, too, in admitting her want of 
love for him, gave him fair grounds for 
omitting the attentions of a lover, and yet 
Cissy knew well she had no ground for 
complaint on that score. Could it be that 
this intimacy with Mrs. Paynter was but an 
old liaison, which he wanted courage to break 
off. No, that was not the case, else Mrs. 
Paynter had probably interfered to prevent 
her marriage, and she well knew that Lizzie 
had done her best to promote that. No, 
her first conjecture was the true solution. 
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This man whom she had so looked up to 
and esteemed, was falser, meaner, baser than 
those with whom her early life had been 
spent. 

And yet she loved him. She could 
not disguise that from herself. Though 
she inwardly raged, though she despised 
herself for the miserable weakness, though 
she believed that he had deceived her, 
that he had whispered love words into her 
ear false as dicers' oaths, that he and his 
paramour perhaps even laughed at her 
miserable infatuation, still she could not tear 
him from her heart. Can a proud woman 
suffer greater torture than to feel that she 
has poured out the precious spikenard 
of her love on one who but mocks at 
the gift? Cissy is beginning to think 
she can live no longer beneath this man's 
roof. 

Montague Gore, meanwhile, is slowly re- 
signing himself to the inevitable. His 
dream of happiness is over. To the first 
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bitter regret of conceiving this woman's 
love can never be his^ is now added a 
fierce feeling of resentment at her in- 
justice. 

She has, he tells himself, thought proper 
to quarrel with him for expressing dis- 
approval of her conduct, on a point in 
which he would have been borne out by 
most men. No husband would acquiesce 
in his wife holding clandestine meetings 
with a man of whom he knew nothing. 
He attributes Cissy's behaviour entirely 
to their conversation of a few weeks 
back. 

He has, of course, no idea that she wit- 
nessed the conclusion of that interview 
with Mrs. Paynter, or even he must have 
admitted that she had some reasons for her 
jealousy. But he is in ignorance of all this. 
His wife's feelings are a sealed book to him. 
He has no suspicion of the counts upon 
which Cissy mentally arraigns him. He 
would be thunder-struck at hearing all she 
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has to allege against him. So the breach 
between them widens rapidly, and has by 
this attained such dimensions, that it may 
well be doubted whether it will ever be 
bridged again. 

Fox Brine, on repairing to his friend's 
chambers to render an account of his mission, 
is struck with the change in Montague's 
appearance. He may well look ill. To 
stifle the thoughts that rage within him, he 
has had recourse to his old panacea, hard 
work, and he has carried it to that point 
where Nature begins to resent the unfair 
strain placed upon her. He is conscious 
himself that he is rather over-doing it. That 
extreme lassitude ; those constant headaches, 
he has experienced them before, and he 
knows what his Doctor said then. "Off 
with you to the seaside at once, don't touch 
a pen, nor do more than glance at a news- 
paper. Do nothing for two- months; the 
brain wants to lie fallow a while." 

He listens attentively, though, to Brine's 
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account of his proceedings, but by no means 
thinks it conclusive that Mr. Turbottle is 
in a position to give them the information 
they require. 

" The man you see. Fox, is such a 
charlatan by profession, that he was quite 
likely to affect knowledge he did not possess, 
when he saw you anxious for 'information on 
the point " 

" He knows all about it," returned Brine, 
doggedly. 

" Well, he apparently won't tell it drunk, 
whatever he may do sober." 

** None of your chaff, Montie. It is not 
given to mankind, generally, to put away 
punch after the fashion of Mr. Tur- 
bottle. Confound him ! he seemed only 
to get more sober with every glass he 
took." 

" And you didn't, eh ?" 

" No, you're quite right, I did not. But 
I tell you what, old fellow, you're not look- 
ing yourself; overdoing it again with respect 
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to work ; why don't you knock off and 
go away somewhere for a little. Doesn't 
Mrs. Gore think you want change of some 
sort ?" 

*' Oh, Fm all right, a little fagged, that's 
all. I've had a good deal to do lately," 
replied Montague, wearily. " I want more 
money, too, now I'm married." 

"Well, you know your own business 
best, but remember what the doctors told 
you before. It's false economy besides. 
Driving the engine too hard always involves 
damage to the machinery, and then you 
have to lie by for repairs. In the meantime, 
I intend to devote all my energies to the 
recovery of the lost Turbottle. When I 
find him, I shall be able to clear up that 
settlement question for you," observed Brine, 
rising. 

" I doubt it ; but still we are dead beat 
about the Hemsworths, and I can't just 
at present think of anything else. Good- 
bye." 
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Mr. Brine pondered a good deal over 
his friend's looks, as he walked home- 
wards. 

" That wife of his is answerable for them 
in some measure, I'll be bound," he muttered. 
" I fathomed that woman the first time I saw 
her. Very handsome, very false, was my 
verdict, and she is — I wonder what I ought 
to do, knowing what I know. ' When in 
doubt about speaking, hold your tongue,' is 
a good safe maxim, and I'll stick to it for 
the present ; and yet it seems like disloyalty 
to my oldest friend, for the sake of shielding 
a worthless woman. Pah! how could she 
let that scoundrel's lips soil her cheek, if she 
had a shred of respect for herself left ? It's 
a bad business, very, and I devoutly wish 
I was in happy ignorance of the whole 
affair. What a fool I was to miss that 
train !" 

Little did Cissy, brooding over her own 
imagined wrongs, think what judgment was 
being past upon her. Little did she dream 
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that she was pronounced as false to her 
husband, as she conceived him to be to 
her, and upon almost identical evidence. She 
would have been perfectly aghast if she had 
known that Fox Brine had witnessed her 
parting with her father, and drawn deduc- 
tions of her conduct similar to those she 
herself had come to concerning her husband, 
from witnessing the conclusion of his inter- 
view with Mrs. Paynter. As before said, 
it never occurred to her that the Major 
might be deemed her lover to those having 
no knowledge of their relationship. The 
idea was so preposterous, that she might well 
be excused for never thinking of it, and yet 
it was no unwarrantable conclusion for Brine 
to arrive at, or for her husband to have grave 
suspicion about. 

During the next few days Cissy suffered 
severely. She raged inwardly. It seemed 
to her that all was false, that all around her 
were in league to deceive ; that she was the 
mere puppet of a designing intriguante ; the 
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dupe of a heartless man. And yet how she 
did love this man! She had awakened to 
this knowledge too late'; no, too soon, she 
ought never to have done so. Had she 
not loved him, it had been easier to 
bear. Lies, lies, lies, she was surrounded by 
lies ! 

In vain did Mrs. Paynter call. Cissy 
obstinately refused to see her. That lady 
was mystified past conception. If she had 
indulged in her habitual coquetry for a 
moment, of a surety she did not flatter 
herself that she had made any^ impression 
upon Montague Gore's heart, nor did she 
desire to do so. She honestly wanted to set 
things straight between husband and wife, 
and the incorrigible flirt little knew what 
had come of her endeavours. She wrote 
to Cissy, her letters remained unanswered. 

It was true. Cissy's first impulse had been 
to reply in exceeding bitter terms and let 
her see that she knew all. Then she thought 
of an interview in which she might pour 
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forth all her scorn and indignation on her 
rival's head. But ever came back the dread 
reflection, she can laugh in my face, she is 
a successful rival. Then rose the fierce 
thought of revenge, of telling John Paynter 
all she knew, or, to speak more correctly, 
imagined she knew ; but Cissy reflected 
that would probably only result in throwing 
her rival into her husband's arms. An elope- 
ment, she conceived, the probable result of 
such exposure. 

What was she to do? To live in the 
midst of all this deception was intoler- 
able. She could never bear again to 
see her husband even talking with Mrs. 
Paynter, and intimate as they were, it would 
be impossible, she thought, to postpone 
that for long. How idiotically blind John 
Paynter must be not to see all this, and 
yet he could come out with his blundering 
remarks about her proceedings. Great 
Heaven ! why did he not pay some slight 
attention to his wife's ? 
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Should she consult her father ? No, this 
was a thing she must think out for herself. 
He had told her she was independent, that 
she had money of her own. Thank God ! 
she could go and owe nothing to her 
husband. Yes, she thought it must be so. 
I will leave him. I shall be better away ; 
anything is better than to live such a life 
as we do now. I did it before, but then 
I did not love. Now, alas! I do; and 
Cissy wound up with a passionate fit of 
tears. 

Once this idea has entered her head, and 
Cissy begins to turn it over pretty constantly ; 
she becomes impatient for action. Yes, she 
will go, and she thinks without explanation. 
She is quite aware that her husband has the 
power to prevent her leaving, unless she 
could produce rather more evidence against 
him than she can lay her hands on at present 
She has no doubt of his guilt, but still she 
feels that her story might not be so con- '7 
vincing to others as it is to herself. She 
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can imagine specious explanations given by 
a couple so well versed in duplicity as those 
two. She has an impression, somewhat 
vague, it is true, but nevertheless rather 
strong, that her father, if she consulted 
him, would counsel her to pause. That 
would be intolerable, she feels that it would 
tcover her with shame now to admit how 
passionately she loved her husband. 

No, she will go without saying a word 
to anyone, and leave a letter behind her 
for Montague, stating her discovery of his 
perfidy, and her determination to live with 
him no longer. Where shall she go.^ 
Brompton-super-Mare will do as well as 
any place. She will write to her father when 
she gets there. 

Montague Gore, returning home weary 
from his work a day or two later, is 
astounded, instead of finding his wife, to 
find this letter : — 

"That I can no longer consent to live 
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beneath your roof will surprise you Iktle, 
when I tell you I know all — that I know 
what a mockery your pretence of love has 
been from the very commencement; that 
I am aware now our marriage was intended 
but to cloak your liaison with another. I 
would have been a true wife to you, 
Montague, if you would have trusted me. 
It seems that I have been your dupe all 
along. The love you professed for me you 
had not to give — your heart was already 
another's. I deserved better at your hands 
than this. My secret was at all events 
an innocent one, and capable of explana- 
tion. 

" For you ! I have witnessed your treason 
with my own eyes. To explain away what I 
have seen is impossible. There remains for 
us only separation. A woman must be 
indeed lost in self-respect, who would con- 
sent to play the role you have marked out 
for me. You need fear no disclosures at 
my hands, unless you drive me to them. 
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I ask but that we should part silently, and 
for ever. 

" Your wife that was, 

"Cissy Gore." 

Montague Gore read this letter over some 
three times, he was white even to his lips 
as he did so. At length he thrust the paper 
into his breast, and if there had been a 
physiognomist present, his verdict would 
have been that this man was dangerous. 
When men turn white with passion, it is 
usually in consequence of the violent re- 
pression of emotion. The anger that can 
be pent up is of the kind that resembles the 
mountain torrent, in contra-distinction to 
the brawling brook* When it bursts its 
banks, it is hard to face or to stem, 

" I understand what you have written !" 
he muttered, "not in the least, save this, 
you have what you term an innocent secret 
capable of explanation, and explain it you 
shall, by Heaven ! and so shall your co- 

c a 
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partner also. If his story be what I suppose 
it, you will part silently and for ever, by 
G — d, with one of us." 

It was well Cissy could not see her 
husband's face, as he read that letter of 
hers. Few who knew Montague Gore could 
have guessed what fierce passions ran beneath 
his habitual calm self-contained manner. 
It was excessive love impelled Othello 
to slay Desdemona. Such paroxsym of 
jealousy is impossible, save to those who 
greatly love. 

Gore at this moment was in the state in 
which men are capable of great crimes — 
when they deal out what they deem justice, 
and the world calls murder in somewhat 
reckless fashion. Quite possible had he 
met Cissy and her father at this present, 
they had died before he thought of demand- 
ing that explanation he spoke of Pro- 
fessional training stands in small stead when 
passion has mastered us, and we pass sentence 
pn our own convictions without troubling 
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ourselves concerning evidence or investiga- 
tion. That his wife had eloped with the 
mysterious stranger. Gore never doubted. 
The charge against himself he was so utterly 
at a loss to interpret, that he put it down 
as one of those vague accusations we make 
at times to justify our own wrong doing. 




CHAPTER II. 



THE major's advice. 



CHARLIE DETFIELD is experiencing 
those pleasing sensations, which pro- 
bably accrue to a man who finds himself 
speeding down stream to Niagara Falls. 
No possibility of reaching either bank, 
nothing to do but sit still, watch his boat 
increasing its pace every hundred yards, 
and listen to the awful roar of the cataract 
destined to engulf him. The fate of those 
who go down to the sea in ships has its 
parallel in those who float down life's river 
on "bills." There are direful shipwrecks 
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in both cases. Detfield's barque is getting 
ominously nigh the breakers. He bids fair 
to shoot his Niagara before many days are 
gone by. 

The somewhat impersonal Simmonds, 
controller of Charlie's most serious liabilities, 
is beginning to wax vehement for a settle- 
ment. To see that money-lending shade 
has apparently become an impossibility, but 
he is very active by post ; threatening all 
kinds of proceedings, unless his urgent thirst 
for ready money is immediately assuaged. 
Again and again has Charlie sought the money- 
lender's den, with a faint hope of inducing 
Shylock to grant a little respite. Shylock 
is always away in the city, say his clerks, 
striving to raise a little money on his own 
account, for such a dearth of the precious 
metal had not been experienced for many 
years. Mr. Simmonds terribly in want of 
funds say his well-instructed subordinates ; 
engaged in one or two financial schemes that 
require perpetual feeding. 
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Although Simmonds may be impalpable 
his lawyers are not, and it has become quite 
evident to Detfield that his liberty is of 
doubtful tenure. We all know that im- 
prisonment for debt is abolished ; but then 
you see you can be ordered to pay, and 
committed for contempt of Court if you 
do not. As the probability, in such cases, is 
that a man does not pay because he has not 
the money to do so, he goes to prison for 
contempt of Court instead of for debt ; a 
distinction which one trusts is in some 
shape soothing to his feelings, although there 
seems a marvellous similarity between the 
new law and the old. 

It has never occurred to Detfield, that his 
quarrel with Roxby can have had anything 
to do with the harshness of Mr. Simmonds' 
proceedings. Although he had fairly wooed 
and won Bessie for herself, without an idea 
of her being an heiress, yet, if he could 
have met the ruthless money-lender, he 
would probably have pleaded that, as 
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some inducement for him to stay his hand 
But Mr. Simmonds had his own game to 
play, and had no intention of having an 
interview with his debtor. Suddenly it 
struck Charlie, that it would be a wise 
thing to go and have a talk with Claxby 
Jenkens. 

"Can't possibly make things worse. I 
don't see how I could do that if I tried. I've 
been a d — d fool, and I suppose must pay 
for it ; but it is a little rough on a fellow 
that his smash should come just as he has 
persuaded the sweetest girl in England to be 
his wife, and to think that she has money 
after all. That old scoundrel Roxby was 
right the other evening. I can't afford to 
wait. If I could, I might marry Bessie and 
stick to the dear old corps besides, perhaps ; 
but Simmonds means to have his own 
forthwith, as far as he can get it; that 
means selling out, as far as I am con- 
cerned." 

Detfield was not particularly sanguine that 
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any good could come of this interview ; but 
we all know what preposterous chances we 
play for when the world is going against 
us. A chance this, quite of the Micawber 
type, a trust that something might turn 
up. 

As he ascended the dingy stairs leading to 
the Major's office, in John Street, Adelphi, 
Charlie reflected moodily that Claxby 
Jenkens had always disclaimed any intimate 
knowledge of the money-lending fraternity. 
That he usually prefaced his discourse 
with, " Don't borrow," and concluded with, 
"Well, if you will, or must, so and so 
(in his case, Simmonds) will let you off as 
cheap as anyone, but he'll make you pay 
pretty high all the same." To the latter 
part of his speech being strictly veracious, 
Charlie could bear testimony. 

The Major received Detfield with his 
accustomed urbanity, and waited quietly till 
he should please to open the business upon 
which he came. To tell truth, Claxby 
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Jenkens was a good deal puzzled what this 
visit might portend. 

" He can't be such a fool as to suppose he 
can raise more money," thought the Major. 
" If he has been successful in his wooing, 
Roxby will, of course, pull him through. 
If he hasn't, he must know it's all 
up." 

The Major, therefore, contemplated Charlie 
through his spectacles with no little 
curiosity. 

"I want to have a little talk with 
you. Major," said Charlie, endeavouring 
to settle himself comfortably in the straight- 
backed office-chair. 

The Major's chairs were not designed 
with a view to comfort. 

" Comfort produces confidence," quoth 
that astute practitioner. " Confidence is 
rather inimical to the favourable transac- 
tion of such business as mine." 

"I am very much at your service for 
fifteen minutes," replied Claxby Jenkens. 
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" After that, you'll excuse me/' and he laid 
his watch upon his desk, as a significant 
hint to his visitor, to say what he had to 
say at once. " What is it ?" 

"First, I want Simmonds, who is now 
pressing me very hard, to give me a little 
more time." 

"My dear Detfield, I have told you 
from the commencement I have no control 
in any way over Simmonds in his business 
transactions. I can only say from what I 
know of him, if he wants his money, you 
will have to furnish him with a very good 
reason for consenting to wait a little 
longer. He don't as a rule without seeing 
some benefit in prospective. You've had a 
chance. Why the deuce didn't you take it ?'* 

"The chance, meaning, I presume, that 
I should win the hand of Miss Bessie 
Stanbury ?" 

"Just so," replied the Major, shortly, 
and gazing inquisitively at his companion 
from beneath his spectacles. 
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" Well, I have. I am engaged to marry 
Bessie Stanbury." 

"Then what on earth do you come 
to me for? I who can be of no use to 
you, when Roxby, her guardian, can put 
things straight with Simmonds in ten 
minutes." 

"Roxby and I have quarrelled. Roxby 
is an unmitigated blackguard." 

The Major could not refrain from an 
ejaculation. This was so exactly what he 
thought might take place, that he could not 
resist a triumphant exclamation. Neverthe- 
less he considered it behoved him to know 
how this quarrel had come about. More- 
over, it was considerably to his pecuniary 
interests to bridge it over, if possible. And 
yet, for a downright pull over Roxby, 
the Major felt he would sacrifice a good 
deal. 

" Hard words, libellous words, my dear 
Detfield,'* he replied, softly. "Words that 
require justification of some sort. Roxby 
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remember, has the credit of an upright 
man of business." 

"No doubt. I fancy you've a good 
many in the city of the same kind/' re- 
plied the guardsman, drily. " Held fine 
men of business, because they make money, 
but viewed in a somewhat different light 
by the public, if it ever happens to 
transpire how they do it. Roxby is 
one of these. He proposes to sell me 
his ward." 

It would be absurd to suppose this 
astonished the Major. Without positive 
knowledge, yet he had never doubted that 
Roxby meant to make capital of Bessie 
Stanbury's hand in this fashion. 

"Might I inquire the exact terms in 
which the proposal was couched?" asked 
the Major, blandly, so far forgetting him- 
self, as to push up his spectacles, and allow his 
keen eyes to gaze straight into Detfield's. 

" Yes. He asked five thousand of 
Bessie's fortune as the price of his good will." 
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" Ah !" ejaculated the Major, " and 
you ?*' 

"Told him what I thought of him in 
the plainest possible English/* 

The Major rubbed his hands thought- 
fuUy. 

"What! seventeen and a-half per cent, 
my dear Roxby, on the whole plunder," 
he mused, "and ten per cent to me on 
your share of it. My worthy friend, I 
don't think you were too liberal to your 
partner.'* 

"Should you like to know. Captain 
Detfield, what I think of this?" he con- 
tinued, speaking aloud. 

"That's precisely what I have come 
to learn." 

"Well, I think you have been very 
foolish. Stop, don't interrupt me. I'll 
admit, if you like, that Roxby is a rogue. 
He is, and a deuced clever one to boot. 
But if you mean to marry Miss Stanbury 
you had better make friends with — let us 
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say the Mammon of unrighteousness. If 
you don't, Fm afraid you'll find it go 
a bit hard with you. Quite possi- 
ble I think, mind I don't know, 
that he has some influence with Sim- 
monds." 

"I have told him my opinion of him, 
and I'm not going to gainsay it," retorted 
Charlie doggedly. 

"Now don't be absurd. Roxby is not 
the man to let passionate words stand in the 
way of business. I fancy he has heard an 
unfavourable estimate of his character once 
or twice in his time. Dear me ! it occurs 
to all of us. I have had harsh language 
levelled at me before now, although I try 
always to do my duty towards my neigh- 
bour. They would perhaps venture on 
more, but an old soldier, as you know 
and others know, understands how to curb 
licence of speech." 

The easy urbanity with which the Major 
uttered this sentence was delicious. It 
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was suavity concealing the pistol. That 
punctilious courtesy that so often preceded 
the bitterest quarrels in the old duel- 
ling days. True the Major has lived 
later than those times, but also he has 
lived much abroad, and justified his 
luck at ecarte on more than one occasion 
in the field. In years gone by Claxby 
Jenkens had been well-known at Spa, Hom- 
burg, Baden, &c., as a fortunate gambler, 
and one ever ready to dissipate any mis- 
understanding of the card-table with a 
hair-trigger. 

Charlie listened to this address with no 
little astonishment. He had his own 
opinion concerning the Major's military 
antecedents, and considered his claim to the 
title he bore of very dubious charaqter. 
Still he had not come there to quarrel 
with Claxby Jenkens. He was quite full 
enough of troubles without embarking in 
more. 

"Roxby has taken his line, and I have 
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taken mine," he said gravely, after a 
little. "I am not going to begin by 
swindling my wife, that is to be, out of 
five thousand pounds. Fd sooner never 
wed her, than win her on those terms. 
We must wait," and Charlie rose to go. 

"Just, of course, what you can't afford 
to do. Simmonds will devour you body 
and bones before three weeks are over 
your head, and you will have lost what it's 
difficult to recover — position." 

"What must be, must," replied Charlie 
sententiously. "I've been a fool, but 
I'm not going to keep what you call 
position, by being an utter blackguard; 
good-bye." 

" Well, remember that I have given you 
the best advice I could, and that I think 
you very foolish for not following it; but 
d — n me ! I do rather like your pluck, and 
if ever it lies in my power to do you a 
turn in re Roxby, you may depend upon me." 

"Thank you," replied Charlie, "but 
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that's rather a thousand to fifteen chances 
I'm afraid." 

*' You're right, it is ; but should I 
tell you to back it, do. I don't play 
Roxby till I've a very strong hand ; good- 
bye." 

It was curious that a cool, cautious man 
like Claxby Jenkens should allow himself 
to be carried away even thus far, and com- 
mit himself to antagonising a man who had 
so invariably proved too much for him 
as- Roxby. Yet this is often the case, the 
shrewdest speculator cannot resist the bias 
of a special enmity. Men will sacrifice 
their own immediate interests in the prose- 
cution of a good quarrel. 

The lawyers could tell strange tales of 
money lavished on the contention of rights 
of way, or similar cases, which mattered 
really but little to the belligerents, though 
they were fought out to the bitter end 
with an animosity that caused utter oblivion 
of the cost of battle. 

D 2 
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So Claxby Jenkens was thoroughly pre- 
pared to sacrifice time, money, and other 
advantages, should he ever perceive a suc- 
cessful opportunity of entering the lists 
against Roxby. He had over-reached him 
two or three times. Let him look to 
himself if ever he, the Major, held the 
cards. 

Claxby Jenkens sat with his head resting 
on his hands for some minutes, after his 
visitor had left him. He was turning over 
in his mind what it was possible that Roxby 
might have been guilty of, with regard to 
this trust of Bessie Stanbury's. He knew 
his friend Roxby well, and thought it quite 
probable he had dipped pretty deep into his 
ward's fortune already. 

" Five thousand he wants assigned to him 
right out, and five thousand or more, at 
least, is probably invested in some straw 
and waste-paper speculation, the shares of 
which are down at zero. Fd give a good 
deal to know who is his fellow trustee. 
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He must be a nonentity, or Roxby would 
never dare propose such a nefarious game 
as this to Detfield. Ha !" he chuckled, " I 
should like to have seen my esteemed 
coadjutor's face, when the guardsman cut up 
awkward. Overplay, that, my dear friend, 
rattling out your trumps without know- 
ing your partner's calibre. Passing the king 
is awkward, when the man going shares 
with you calls attention to the same. For 
once, my friend Roxby, I knew more than 
you. I could have told you that because 
a gentleman's broke, it don't always fol- 
low he's turned blackguard. I could have 
warned you that Detfield must be sounded 
delicately, certain to break away from 
clumsy handling. You fish with very strong 
tackle and don't waste time over landing 
your victims ; but then you see you have 
the hook pretty deep in their gills as a 
rule. When it comes to a light line, and 
really playing a fish, I think I've the best 
of you. Yet you had fair reason to suppose 
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that Detfield was struck pretty deep. I 
guessed his temper better than you though, 
and could have told you to be careful 
how you opened the trenches. Well, 
we shall see what comes of it; but 
if ever, my esteemed partner, you hap- 
pen to be on the end of my line, FU 
make you acknowledge I can handle a 
rod." 




CHAPTER III. 

AUNT MATILDA SIDES WITH THE LOVERS. 

MISS MATILDA, now she has ac- 
cepted the fact of Bessie's engage- 
ment, is of course enthusiastic about it. 
She pooh-poohs Aunt Clem, and takes the 
whole affair under her immediate protection. 
When her sister and Bessie hint that they 
have fears about what Mr. Roxby may say 
to it, that Charlie is nervous on this point, 
Miss Matilda literally stiffens in her skirts, 
and replies that she presumes her opinion 
will have some weight with that gentleman. 
That she has thought it over, that it is the 
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height of imprudence for a girl to choose 
a husband from one of the vagabond pro- 
fessions must be allowed; but Bessie has 
done so, and therefore there is no more to 
be said. 

" If the chit chooses to run away from 
her foolish old aunts — you needn't hem, 
Clementina, you're getting on — and die upon 
what somebody calls India's coral strand, 
though if it is all coral I don't know why 
coral should be the price it is in the shops ; 
still she shall have the satisfaction of think- 
ing in her last moments, that after pointing 
out the extreme folly of her engagement, 
we did the best we could for her, on 
ascertaining that she would not listen to 
reason," 

To which species of half-support, half- 
badinage, Bessie usually replied with 
laughter, caresses, and promises of Indian 
shawls, if ever she should really proceed to 
the East. 

" But you know. Aunt Matilda, Charlie 
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is in the Guards, and they never go to 
India, or abroad, except on service ;" Bessie 
would observe. 

" My dear !'* Miss Stanbury would retort, 
solemnly, " we're always fighting somewhere. 
We're always putting somebody to rights, 
and if somebody objects, well then we send 
the soldiers to point out how ridiculous he's 
been, whether it's in Africa or Abyssinia ; 
and when we've killed a king or burnt a 
capital, we boast we're extending civilization. 
And as for you! well you're going to 
marry one of these apostles of civilization, 
and think just because he happens to belong 
to a home regiment that he will stay at 
home. Pooh, child ! when he gets tired of 
your pretty face, he'll be like all the rest 
of them, and turn secretary or aide-de-camp, 
or volunteer, or something — I don't know 
what ; but he'll be off to where the science 
of killing is being carried on, depend upon 
it" 

But when some two or three mornings 
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after the annoucement of her engagement, 
Bessie came down to breakfast with a pout 
on her lip, the suspicion of a tear trembling 
on her lashes, and a telegram in her hand, 
Miss Matilda raised her head, and ex- 
claimed, 

" Mercy on us ! what ails the child ? he's 
not ordered to Singapore, wherever that may 
be, yet, is he ?" 

" No, aunt, dear, don't tease me to-day, 
please. This is from Charlie, he can't be 
here to-day to explain himself, because he's 
on duty ; but he telegraphs to say that Mr. 
Roxby will not hear of his marrying me. 
But I will, in spite of ten thousand Roxbys, 
if I wait ten years for him," and Bessie 
stamped her little foot on the carpet, threw 
back her head defiantly, and looked a nine- 
teenth heroine all over. 

If you think there are no heroines in 
silken garments, you mistake greatly. 
There are plenty of women who drive their 
carriages, and mix in good society, who 
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suffer mutely, silently, and live more heroic 
lives than those who gain the badge of 
heroism in a few hours or minutes of 
passionate excitement, 

"For the mark of rank in nature, is capacity for pain. 
And the anguish of the singer, makes the sweetness of the 
strain." 

** Oh ! Bessie darling, I am so sorry ;" 
cried Aunt Clem. ** We must have a good 
talk at once over things. True love 
alas—" 

" Don't believe in obstacles or whimper- 
ing," interrupted Miss Stanbury, tartly. 
** Yes, we must have a talk, as you say, 
and that pretty speedily ; but not the sort 
of talk you mean, Clementina. I intend 
to have it out with Mr. Roxby before many 
hours are over my head. I mean to know 
why he takes it upon himself to reject a 
proposal for my ward's hand, without con- 
sulting me. Bessie is my ward as much as 
his." 
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" Of course I am !" cried the girl, '' and 
we will go together, Aunt Matilda, will we 
not?" 

" Hum ! my dear, I don't know about 
that. I think perhaps I had better see Mr. 
Roxby alone in the first instance. It would 
be more the proper thing you know." 

" Yes, aunt," replied Bessie, softly, as 
she insiduously nestled herself into Miss 
Stanbury's ample skirts, "but you know 
it would be the more practical thing to give 
me a chance of also expressing my opinion." 

" Girls of your age are not supposed to 
have opinions," retorted Aunt Matilda, 
laughing. 

"But they have, and pretty strong ones 
too, when it comes to whether they are to 
give up a lover or not," said the girl, with 
an emphatic little nod of her head. " Don't 
you be afraid, mine aunt. Til be still as 
a mouse till you've said your say. But 
when it comes to resigning Charlie, I mean 
to speak out." 
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" And what do you mean to say, Bessie ?" 
inquired Miss Clementina. 

" That I won't," replied the girl, stoutly. 

" Very good, my dear !" observed Miss 
Stanbury. " That's laconic, and to the point. 
A great matter in woman's argument, to say 
nothing of men's." 

" But do you suppose you two will put 
down Mr. Roxby ?" said Miss Clementina, 
in somewhat quavering tones. " You know 
he's so very decided, Matilda, dear." 

"I don't think," said Miss Stanbury, 
addressing an imaginary audience, " that I 
have been usually considered weak in 
character. Of course I admit that we are 
not, as a rule, judges of ourselves, but still 
I think, pardon me, Clementina, that I 
generally hold my own." 

Aunt Clem knowing that, as far as she 
was concerned, this was most indubitably the 
case, cordially assented. As for Bessie feeling 
conscious of having wound Aunt Matilda 
round her finger many times, she did not 
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endorse this statement with quite the en- 
thusiasm Miss Stanbury deemed it re- 
quired. 

"You've doubts, child?" she asked, 
sharply. 

" Say, rather fears, aunt ;" replied the 
girl, sadly. " You are very kind, but I am 
only afraid Mr. Roxby may prove too strong 
for you. He holds great power, you 
know, as far as I am concerned at 
present." 

" Pooh ! he will listen to me," retorted 
Miss Stanbury, pluming herself. 

" He wouldn't listen to Charlie !" ex- 
claimed Bessie, dolefully, reflecting with 
all a woman's faith in her first love, that 
the pleading she had found so irresistable 
herself, must have succeeded were success 
at the command of human tongue. 

She knew nothing of Mr. Roxby's 
views of a suitable partner for her 
hand. 

"Don't you think, aunt, it would be 
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as well to wait until I have seen Charlie, 
before we speak our minds to Mr. 
Roxby," observed Bessie, shyly, after a 
short pause. 

" Well," exclaimed Miss Stanbury, " this 
may be prudence, but if this is being in 
love, I intend. Miss, to study the pheno- 
menon. The girls of my time didn't give 
away their hearts in the ofF-hand way you 
have thought proper to do, but when we 
did, we gave them with a will. We felt — 
we, we in short — " 

"Were positive volcanoes," cried Bessie, 
with a merry laugh. 

"Nothing of the sort, little impudence," 
replied Miss Stanbury, joining for a second, 
in her niece's merriment; "but we loved in 
real earnest." 

The girl looked at her aunt for some 
few minutes. Miss Matilda's face had 
softened, and the sharp dark eyes gazed 
dreamily back into days long gone by. 
Little doubt as that silence stole over her. 
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that Miss Stanbury conjured up a love dream 
bright once, as her niece's was now, which 
had never been realised. Bessie read the 
saddened serious features aright, and forebore 
to interrupt the thread of those old memo- 
ries. If she had entertained any doubt, the 
nervous anxious glance with which Miss 
Clementina regarded her sister, would have 
convinced her that she was right, and that 
her stately, even still handsome aunt, had 
gone through a serious, though unfortunate 
attachment. 

"Well, child, perhaps you are right," 
remarked Miss Stanbury, at length. '*It 
would be better on the whole, I think, to 
hear Charlie — hem ! I mean Captain Detfield's 
story." 

" Call him Charlie, Aunt Matilda, he's to 
be your nephew, you know." 

"No, my dear, I don't know, but if it's 
any satisfaction to you, I'll own I hope he 
may. There that'll do," she continued, in 
reply to somewhat vehement caresses on 
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Bessie's part. ** On my word I think youVe 
mistaking me for him." 

**Aunt Matilda!" cried the girl, spring- 
ing to her feet, with her cheeks all 
aflame. 

** Pooh, pooh ! don't look so shocked, you 
little prude, as if kissing and courting 
didn't always go together. You can take 
yourself off now, I want to talk with 
Clementina," 

The two Misses Stanbury differed consider- 
ably about this forthcoming interview with 
Mr. Roxby ; the subject of their conversa- 
tion, after Bessie had left the room. While 
Miss Matilda announced her intention of 
carrying matters with a high hand, her 
sister earnestly deprecated any such course. 
She pointed out that Mr. Roxby, suave as 
he was in manner, had always been very 
firm and dictatorial, whenever it had come 
to a matter of business, and adjured Miss 
Stanbury to speak him fair. But that lady, 
without reason^ had allowed herself to attain 
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white heat, if it may be so described, on the 
subject, and had no notion of anybody 
disapproving of this marriage, save herself. 
It was clear Miss Matilda meant to dis- 
burthen herself. Having set her face against 
the engagement, in the first instance, like 
all renegades, she was now a fiery partizan. 
She panted to give somebody, or anybody 
who objected to it, a bit of her mind. Miss 
Stanbury had never been known to have 
that craving long, without there being found 
a recipient of that oration. 

Great was the excitement when Captain 
Detfield was announced the next day. That 
usually nonchalant officer, could not but be 
aware of a rustling of disappearing skirts 
upwards, as he himself ascended to the 
drawing-room. There he found Bessie 
alone. 

" Come and tell me all about it, Charlie," 
she exclaimed, their first salutations over. 
"And mind all, everything. I must know 
all, and remember it makes no diflFerence." 
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I hope not, darling, further than that 
you will have to wait You'll do that, won't 
you ?" 

"You know I will. But what did Mr. 
Roxby say ?" 

" Oh, the old story. Of course he knew 
I was broke and no match for you. Could 
not think of consenting. The old stock 
comedy guardian all over. He hasn't pro- 
duced another wooer credited with his sup- 
port, has he, Bessie ?*' 

**Not much use if he did," said Bessie, 
with a toss of her head. " But that is not 
all, and I want to know all." 

Now this was just what Charlie had been 
puzzling his brains over, for the last 
twenty-four hours. Was he justified in 
telling his affianced what a precious scoundrel 
she had for her guardian ? That the respect- 
able Mr. Roxby was quite as willing to 
deal for the disposal of her hand, as if he 
had been a slave-dealer on the White Nile 
or at Tunis. It was not that he had the 
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slightest compunction about exposing Roxby, 
but he shrank from inflicting on the girl he 
loved, what must necessarily be a painful and 
alarming explanation. 

He knew thoroughly what little power 
he had to watch over her; that even his 
very liberty was almost a toss up, that the 
'morrow might see him arrested for debt. 
But supposing it did not, how could he 
interpose between Bessie and her guardian. 
All this had troubled Detfield consider- 
ably, since that unlucky dinner in Gordon 
Square. 

The girl watched his face, while he still 
hesitated. Those that love are quick to 
read the features of those who hold their 
hearts. She saw the doubt with which he 
struggled. What it was she knew not, but 
it was clear as daylight to her that her 
lover debated in his own mind whether he 
should tell her all that had passed between 
himself and Roxby. 

^* Charlie dear," she said softly, at length. 
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" surely there should be no secrets between 
us two. Am I not entitled to know 
all ?" 

**Of course you are, Bessie, but forgive 
me if I pause a little. I'm bothered, child, 
I can't make up my mind whether you had 
better know this or not" 

"I feel I'd better know, and woman's 
instinct rarely deceives her. What is it ?" 

"Can you promise to hold your tongue 
about it. Not to mention it either to your 
aunts or Roxby, if I tell you," demanded 
Charlie, looking down into the sweet, 
earnest, loving face that now rested against 
his arm. 

** Yes, I promise," she said, simply. 

"Then, Bessie, all that I can say is that 
your hand is a mere matter of sale," and 
with that he poured into her ears the story 
of Roxby's proposition. 

She spoke not a word till his story was 
finished. Then she rose, with face pale, 
calm and resolute. 
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" rm in the hands, Charlie, it seems, of a 
very consummate scoundrel ; but, my darling, 
I shall never blench from my troth. We 
may have to wait ; but he cannot interfere 
with me much. My aunts will see that Tm 
not bullied, and though a man who would 
propose what he did to you is not 
likely to stick at trifles, I don't think 
he can annoy me to any great extent. 
But I want one thing from you ;" she 
continued, looking earnestly into his 
face. 

« What is that ?" 

" Release from that promise." 
Certainly not," replied Detfield, hastily. 

Think for a minute, Bessie. It will only 
complicate affairs much more. It is far 
better that both you and your aunts should 
assume no such knowledge. Let them do 
anything they like, but never allude to that. 
It can do no good." 

" Aunt Matilda and I, Charlie, intend to 
have it out with Mr. Roxby almost immedi- 
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ately. Aunt intends to know upon what he 
grounds his objections." 

** Very little trouble about replying to that, 
sweet. And you, Bessie ?" 

" I intend to tell him I will marry no one 
else." 

" Well, confine yourself to that statement. 
But believe me, Roxby is a dangerous man 
when affronted. I'm not sure whether I 
shan't pay due penalty for telling him what I 
thought of him. We won't let it go further." 

"It shall be as my lord wills," smiled 
the girl, as she dropped her head on his 
shoulder. 

But at this juncture. Miss Stanbury, 
having heralded her coming by a most 
unnecessary altercation with the door handle, 
presented herself. 

** Well, Captain Detfield," she exclaimed, 
sharply, " you've been kicked out Bessie 
informs me. Sent about your business by 
Mr. Roxby. You don't look much like a 
case of rejected addresses either." 
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"And don't feel it," replied Charlie, 
laughing, as he shook hands. "IVe too 
good friends in the citadel to despair. 
One of the most important of which 
is " 

" The girl herself," interrupted Miss Ma- 
tilda. " Yes, I know you were going to say 
something pretty to me, and now Mr. 
Roxby has put my blood up by his cavalier 
treatment, you can put me down as on 
your side. You're a very bad match for 
her, all the same, you know.'^ 

" Aunt ! aunt !" exclaimed Bessie. 

"Yes, he is child, and quite aware of 
it." 

"Thoroughly. I've only one thing to 
say. Miss Stanbury; I had no idea she 
was an heiress when I asked her to marry 



me. 



"I know you hadn't. Another instance 
of the folly of man. I wonder how you 
proposed to live. Never mind, I like you 
even for that very foolishness. Captain Det- 
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field, and intend to fight your battle for 
you as far as I can." 

Detfield bowed, and Bessie kissed her 
aunt. 

"Well, Sir," resumed Miss Stanbury 
laughing. "You're a soldier, and know 
that we musn't complain if the opening 
of the campaign looks a little against us. 
Make this girl here a good husband if we 
win, and I'll ask no more." 

" Of course he will," said Bessie calmly, 
thereby, with all a woman's tact, re- 
lieving her lover from an awkward pro- 
testation. 

"Ah, my dear," retorted Miss Stanbury, 
"I'll hear what you've got to say a 
twelve-month after your wedding. If we 
didn't all think that in your stage of the 
proceedings, we should never get mar- 
ried." 

It was not likely that Detfield or Bessie 
would attempt to reply to this speech, but 
that you can talk without speaking is a fact. 
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however much you may laugh at the phrase- 
ology. The girl's lips syllabled, "tell her 
all," and Charlie replied by a quick nod of 
dissent. 

This little telegraphing did not escape 
Miss Stanbury, but she forebore to notice 
it. 

"Bessie, Captain Detfield, has no doubt 
told you my intention of seeing Mr. 
Roxby immediately in your interests, 
and you, I presume, have acquainted her 
with all that it is needful for her to 
know." 

"Yes, and I cannot express my thanks 
for the way you are standing my friend on 
the occasion." 

"No thanks. Sir. We'll shake hands 
after the battle's won, and I've already told 
you how to repay me. But remember, 
Matilda Stanbury has never been a luke-- 
warm friend, and she's taken a fancy to 
you, I don't know why. Excuse an old 
woman's joke, but I really think it is because 
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you happen to be the greatest scapegrace 
she was ever acquainted with, and that 
you have fallen in love with the great- 
est torment she was ever afflicted with," 
and before the assailed had time to reply, 
with a ringing laugh Miss Stanbury had left 
the room. 

" Your aunt's a brick, Bessie !" exclaimed 
Detfield as the door closed. "I should 
like to buy her something, if I only knew 
what." 

" Good Heavens ! don't appeal to me," 
laughed Bessie. "I assure you, the advent 
of her birthday occasions me weeks of 
thought" 

" Well, good-bye ; I shall reflect upon 
the subject. Meanwhile we'll pin our faith 
on Aunt Matilda." 

" Yes, and you must believe in Bessie too, 
you know." 

Charlie having replied in satisfactory 
fashion to this last observation, took his 
departure. 
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A tendency to shower gifts upon those 
who have pleased us is very common. The 
difficulty of selecting a suitable present is, 
it may be presumed, an interposition of pro- 
vidence to prevent our exceeding our in- 
comes. We ponder this weighty question 
so long, that the time goes by, and 
eventually we give nothing but those liberal 
intentions. 




CHAPTER IV. 

WHICH ABOUNDS IN PLAIN SPEAKING. 

THERE are many people who can 
decide quickly enough upon the 
course they intend to pursue, but shrink, 
dally, and delay when it comes to active 
measures. They want nerve to face the 
unpleasantness which the line of conduct 
their judgment urges them to adopt neces- 
sitates. If ever it was your lot to witness 
the levee of one with power in the land, 
you must, while waiting, have seen many 
instances of this in the ante- chamber. 

Of modest merit with powerful claims, 
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shivering at the thought of confronting the 
great man. Of reckless self-assertion, with- 
out the slightest grounds for demanding 
what it requires, tripping jubilantly, hope- 
fully into the great man's room, and 
returning either triumphant, or not one 
whit cast down by failure. It is there the 
justice of the world is meted out somewhat 
hardly. It is always odds on confidence 
versus modesty. Again, confidence is always 
willing to try its luck over again, while 
the man wanting in faith in himself, falls 
back appalled by the first rebuff. 

Painful places those ante-chambers, where- 
in sit the supplicants for the loaves and 
fishes. I can remember a public office 
in which one sat whose duty, or necessity, 
it might be to confer with him, who 
always reminded those of an ill-dis- 
posed mastiff on the chain. He ap- 
parently deemed that his position required 
him to be ill-tempered. That discourtesy 
to his inferiors asserted his dignity, that 
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insulting those who had to transact business 
with him, impressed them with a sense of 
his power and ability. Where he may 
be now, I know not — making himself 
disagreeable, probably, in the Elysian 
Fields; but a jubilant cry went through 
a large profession when he seceded from 
office. 

Miss Stanbury was a woman of decision, 
and one who liked to carry out her views 
as quickly as might be. Once her mind was 
made up to confront Mr. Roxby, and 
support Charlie Detfield, she thought the 
sooner she and Roxby, in her own homely 
phrase, had it out, the better. That Miss 
Matilda was a little blind, in the ardour 
of her partizanship, to the weakness of 
her cause must be admitted. She knew 
nothing of her co-guardian's nefarious pro- 
posals, and putting that on one side, there 
could be no dispute that Mr. Roxby was 
only doing his duty by his ward in 
setting his face against this marriage. But 
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Miss Matilda, when she took a thing up, 
never did it by halves, and penned a 
note next day, requesting Mr. Roxby to 
call and confer with her upon serious 
business at his earliest convenience. 

That gentleman was not surprised in 
the least at the summons 

"Of course, the young villain has got 
round all the women," he mused. " Bessie, 
naturally, head over ears in love with him. 
A girl is pretty sure to commit that weak- 
ness when she ought not. I, represented 
as the tyrannical guardian, and her aunts, 
romantic as all elderly spinsters are, 
determined to take the part of the young 
people. Ordinary course of events that. 
What I should like to know is, whether 
the young fool has thought proper to 
blurt out my proposition ? Who could have 
dreamt of a man in his position presuming 
to be virtuous.^ Well, I intend him, at 
all events, to learn that virtue requires 
self-sacrifice, and is its own reward. Three 
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or four weeks in a sponging-house will 
probably modify his notions considerably. 
I ought to have waited till he was there 
before I spoke.. Yet how could I guess 
that idiot Jenkens would make such a 
mistake in his man ? That one so utterly 
ruined would not snatch at the plank 
that promised safety." 

That Charlie Detfield should have taken 
the line he did, was utterly incomprehensible 
to Mr. Roxby. He had dealt with men in 
difficulties many times, and was too conver- 
sant how the tone of morality lowers, under 
such circumstances, not to believe that the 
guardsman would have closed willingly with 
his proposal. 

Roxby had fought his way out of too 
many delicate situations in his time to feel 
in the least uneasy about confronting Miss 
Stanbury. On the contrary, he jumped at 
the proposed interview — would, indeed, have 
requested one, just to feel how the land 
lay had Miss Matilda not taken the initiative. 

VOL. III. F 
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One of his maxims was to be aggressive, 
to meet attack half-way and carry the war 
into the enemy's country, if possible. Miss 
Stanbury had, no doubt, a good deal to say 
— well, she would find that he had still 
more. There certainly had never been 
serious dispute between them as yet, and 
it was impossible to say how such might end 
if it should happen. Still, he recollected 
with considerable satisfaction that the lady 
had mostly followed his advice or sug- 
gestions in the past without discussion. 
Was it likely she would prove troublesome 
now? 

Miss Stanbury had promised Bessie that 
she should be present at this interview; 
but when the thing became definitely fixed, 
the good lady got a little nerved. She 
remembered Mr. Roxby's cool, terse, logical 
way of putting things, and decided that 
she would see him alone in the first 
instance. 

I shall send for you, Bessie, rest 
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assured, but I think it best Mr. Roxby 
and I should have a private confabulation 
to begin with." 

"Very well/' returned her niece, "but 
mind, you promise that I shall see him 
before he goes. I must tell him my 
determination regarding Charlie. I wish 
him to know that from my own 
lips." 

"It shall be as you wish, child," re- 
plied Miss Matilda, " but if J can't win 
the battle for you, do you suppose you 
will turn the tide?" 

"No; but Mr. Roxby will thoroughly 
understand, after he has heard what I 
have got to say, that, at all events, 
he need not sanction any other pretender 
to my hand." 

"Oh, yes, my dear," replied Miss Stan- 
bury, a little sharply, (her bristles were up 
in expectation of the coming conflict, " of 
course, you must say your say — discant for 
ten minutes on Charlie's manifold perfections 

F 2 
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—he's simply a harum scarum, ruined 
soldier, you know, and then wind up as 
I'm told they do at the theatres, with the 
terrible avowal that * you never, never, never 
will be another's.' " 

" Aunt Matilda, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!" cried Bessie, pas- 
sionately. 

" I know I ought, my dear, but I'm 
afraid, in a common-sense point of view, 
it should be for taking your part." 

"Oh, aunt!" 

" There, don't be afraid. I've pledged my 
word, and 111 stand by the soldier — my 
colours, I suppose I should have said. Now 
run away. Mr. Roxby should be here 
almost immediately." 

A few minutes later, and that unctuous 
gentleman was shaking hands with Miss 
Stanbury, and inquiring anxiously and im- 
pressively concerning the health of herself 
and her sister. So earnest, indeed, in these 
inquiries, that one might have almost sur- 
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mised he contemplated a closer connection 
with one of them, or at least, had a vested 
interest in their living or dying. This was 
Mr. Roxby's way, and it is astonishing how 
far this feigned anxiety about your friends* 
healths will carry you. An absorbing con- 
cern regarding an uncle's gout has been 
known to produce a favourable codicil to the 
nephew ere now. 

"Of course, Miss Stanbury," said the 
financier, their greetings over, " you wish to 
see me about this unfortunate infatuation of 
Bessie's ?" 

"I don't call it an unfortunate infatu- 
ation," rejoined Miss Matilda sharply. 

" Then, my dear madam," observed Roxby, 
with a deprecatory smile. " You must allow 
me to ask what you do call it? Of course, 
it has sprang into life without your sanc- 
tion, and I can conceive you much troubled 
at discovering what had happened. A sad 
business, very !" and the financier shrugged 
his shoulders. 
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'' I don't intend to admit it is a sad busi- 
ness in the least/' returned Miss Matilda, 
speaking rapidly, and truth to tell a little 
shrilly. "The man is a gentleman — aye, 
mark me, a thorough gentleman — he's of 
good family, and the child is in love with 
him — of course we know he's in debt ; but 
Bessie can pay those for him, and they 
will still have enough to scramble along 



on." 



" Do you mean to say that you are 
advocating the attack of the greatest repro- 
bate in the Household Brigade on your 
niece's fortune ? Surely I cannot understand 
you aright ?" 

Miss Stanbury was perfectly aware that 
she was advocate to a weak case, but when 
a woman takes up a cause the last thing to 
put her down is argument. 

"Yes," she said, "I do. First, I deny 
that he is anything like the reprobate you 
assert him to be." 

" Living here at Islington, you would, of 
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course, have every opportunity of forming 
your judgment on that point," interposed 
Mr. Roxby sarcastically. 

Miss Matilda reddened at the taunt. 

" I know a gentleman when I see him," 
she replied in heightened tones, "and I 
know a man in love when I see him. 
I dare say he's sown a pretty fair crop of 
wild oats like many of them, and has yet 
to pay for their garnering; but he loves 
Bessie thoroughly, and if he marries her, 
I have no fear but that he will go on steadily 
for the future." 

"Excuse me. Miss Stanbury, but the 
reformation of the rake by matrimony has 
always been a most favourite hallucination 
of your sex. You must pardon me, if I 
cannot agree with you. Men are apt to 
regard it as a very dubious experiment. I 
can only say, I should regret to see Bessie 
make trial of it." 

" You object to this marriage ?" 

"Now really you know, my dear Miss 
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Stanbury," replied Roxby with a benignant 
smile^ "you arc jesting with me when you 
ask such a question. How can you expect 
a business man like myself to consent 
to his ward's marrying a broken spend- 
thrift?" 

"WeU," said Miss Matilda, "I wish it, 
and intend to promote it to the best of my 
ability. There," and Miss Stanbury drew 
herself up in her chair defiantly. 

Quite evident now," thought Roxby, 

that Detfield has kept silence concerning 
my proposition. My hand is strong, it's 
time to play out trumps and have done 
with this." 

"Of course I regret," he said gently, 
" to be compelled to take an opposite view 
of this matter from you ; but the world will 
undoubtedly support me. I must at once 
put my decisive veto on any engagement 
between my ward and Captain Detfield." 

"In defiance of my express wish to the 
contrary ?" 
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" I can only regret that what I presume 
is your womanly interest in a love affair 
prevents your beholding this specious im- 
postor in his true colours," replied Mr. 
Roxby suavely. 

"He's not an impostor," cried Miss 
Matilda hotly, "he never made any dis- 
guise about his difficulties from the 
first." 

" It is useless to prolong the discussion," 
returned the financier, "I have given you 
my decision, and intend to abide by it. I 
will now say good-bye," and Mr. Roxby 
rose. 

"Stop," exclaimed Miss Matilda, as she 
rang the bell, " I promised Bessie that she 
should see you." 

"For what good?" he demanded. 
"Surely you might tell her what my in- 
tentions in this matter are." 

" She wishes to speak her own mind on 
the subject," replied Miss Stanbury drily. 

" Really, I have no time to listen to the 
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lamentations of a love-sick girl, and must 
beg to be excused," returned Roxby. But 
ere his hand could reach the door, it 
opened and Bessie appeared. 

" How do you do ?" she said in a slightly 
nervous manner, but with a haughty car- 
riage of her head that arrested Miss 
Stanbury's attention at once. There was 
a defiance in the girl's bearing such as her 
aunt had never seen yet. It did not escape 
so shrewd an observer as Mr. Roxby, out- 
wardly that gentleman was bland as ever 
in his salutation, inwardly he muttered, 
"D — n her, she knows all. The fool 
couldn't keep it from his sweetheart of 
course. I might have guessed as much." 
But with all his old theory strong upon 
him, Roxby resolved at once to come to 
the point. 

"No use, Bessie," he said, "wasting 
time about why you want to see me. IVe 
talked the whole affair over with your aunt, 
and told her, as I now tell you, that I cannot 
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give my consent to your marrying a man in 
Captain Detfield's notoriously embarrassed 
circumstances. I am very very sorry to 
have to thwart your wishes ; but I should 
be false to my trust if I decided other- 
wise. 

A most paternal speech, and past all 
objection, supposing you did not know the 
inner life of Roxby, and of what that bril- 
liant financier was capable. 

" I intend, Mr. Roxby, to dispose of 
myself," replied the girl, proudly. " It is 
well you should know this at once, well 
you should understand this poor hand is 
not on sale to the highest bidder. Do I 
make myself clear ?" 

"Perfectly!" rejoined her guardian, with 
an easy smile. "You mean to marry for 
love, not money — foolish from my point 
of view, of course, but young ladies of 
your age are apt to be romantic — to neglect 
substantial benefits for a day-dream." 

His diplomatic speech puzzled Bessie. 
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"I have pledged my troth to Captain 
Detfield," she continued, after a slight 
pause. 

"So I am grieved to hear. When you 
are of age, it will of course be in your 
own power to carry out that preposterous 
engagement," replied Roxby, blandly. " But 
there are a good many changes take place in 
our opinions in three years. Quite possible 
that Captain Detfield may deem his circum- 
stances require a wealthy bride in a very 
much shorter period." 

The girl's eyes flashed with anger, as she 
replied, 

"At all events I trust him, and can 
wait." 

"No doubt," retorted Roxby. "You 
are young — can aflTord to wait He can't." 

" You don't know, Charlie," cried Bessie, 
as the angry blood rushed tumultuously to 
her temples. 

" Hum ! fairly I think. A broken down 
guardsman, endeavouring to avert ruin by 
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marrying an heiress ; pooh ! a very common- 
place character." 

It was rash of him to launch that taunt 
He might have seen the gathering passion 
in the girl's face the last few minutes. 

" Yes," she cried, all recollection of her 
promise scattered to the winds. "You 
do know him now — and he and I know you. 
You have discovered that if he is ruined, 
he is not the unprincipled fool with whom 
you thought you had to deal — that he scorns 
to pui"chase his bride's hand with her own 
money. He has thrown your infamous 
proposal back in your own teeth, and given 
in plain language his opinion of you. Mine, 
Sir, coincides with his." 

"Doubtless," he murmured, with an evil 

sneer. 

" His expressions were none too strong," 
she continued, passionately. " Whether you 
can work him harm or not, I don't know ; 
but if you can, you will most likely." 
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"You shall see. Miss," he muttered 
between his teeth. 

" Less than three years, and we shall be 
beyond the reach of your malice. Mean- 
while don't count upon my hand as 
negotiable in the money market," and with 
a bend of extreme dignity, Bessie with- 
drew. 

As for Miss Matilda, she had sat open- 
eyed and thunder-struck during this stormy 
conversation. She had been actually appalled 
by her niece's vehemence.. Since her childish 
days. Miss Stanbury had never seen Bessie 
in such wrath. 

As the girl left the room, she turned to 
Mr. Roxby to seek an explanation, and 
asked, " What does she mean ?" 

"Mean, Madam!" replied Roxby, with 
lips white with passion; "that she is pos- 
sessed of the most infernal temper of any 
young woman in England, and is the most 
itifatuated idiot it has ever been my lot to 
come across." 
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"Mr. Roxby!" exclaimed Aunt Matilda, 
bristling with indignation at his coarse abuse 
of her niece. 

But that gentleman simply muttered a 
curt good-day, and was gone. 




CHAPTER V. 

BROODING ON VENGEANCE. 

MONTAGUE GORE, in his agony, 
is brooding over the wrong, the 
shame that has come to him in a fashion 
not unlikely to result in murder. The days 
of duelling are over in England he knows, 
and even if they were not, his feeling at 
the present moment inclines him more to 
shooting down his wife's seducer, as if he 
were a dog. There are men, he is aware, 
who are quite content with the decision of 
the divorce court in similar cases. He has 
a horror of such scandal and exposure. The 
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more he thinks over it, the more does he 
feel reckless of life and eager for vengeance. 
To slay this man who has stricken him, to 
kill himself, thereby avoiding a shameful death 
or a life-time of agony, seems to his morbid 
mind what it is best for him to do. 

Religion, moral principles, all forbid such 
action ; but when a man, passionately in love 
with a woman, finds that she has betrayed 
him, I fear that he is wont at times to 
degenerate into the "wild barbarian" once 
more. The vehemence of passion tears our 
thin veneer of culture and civilization to 
tatters, and the fierce innate desire of man 
to right his own wrongs with his own right 
hand triumphs over the tardy retribution 
offered him by the law courts. 

** What reck'd the Chieftain if he stood 
On highland heath or Holy-Rood, 
He rights such wrong where it is given, 
If it were in the court of heaven." 

And when that woman moreover is his 
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wife, there mingles in his mind some legal 
justification for putting her seducer to death. 
He has brooded over this to such an extent, 
that a brace of Derringer pistols have found 
their way into one of the drawers of his 
writing-table, and a small box of cartridges 
nestles beside them. Still, before you shoot 
a man it is imperative to find out where he 
is. Montague Gore, as yet, is not only in 
ignorance of his foe's whereabouts, but also 
of his very personality. He has shut him- 
self up ever since Cissy left him — accessible 
only on business — and has as yet taken no 
steps to trace the whereabouts of the 
fugitives. 

It was not likely friends would intrude 
upon him under the circumstances. Honest 
John Paynter, it is true, has called, but only 
to be denied admittance, while his wife, 
after her asseverations that memorable day 
in the Temple, naturally shrinks from an 
interview with the stricken man. Lizzie, 
indeed, is too distressed and bewildered by 
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the event, to think of talking about it to 
Montague Gore. She cannot understand it. 
She could have sworn that Cissy loved her 
husband dearly. Little does she suspect how 
that little piece of coquetry of hers guided 
the march of events. Did she but know 
it, Mrs. Paynter would have been both 
sincerely distressed and surprised. More 
passionless kiss, Lizzie could have vouched, 
had never been dropped on woman's cheek ; 
but like our sins and the chickens, these 
illegitimate kisses are wont to come home 
to roost. 

It so happened that Mr. Fox Brine, 
having conceived a new and brilliant inspira- 
tion, had foresworn society and his usual 
haunts for some days, with a view to 
working it out This, with him, meant 
looking up sundry books of reference, 
making a great many notes, and then appear- 
ing languidly once more before his chums, 
and announcing, like Mr Winkle, " for fear 
of taking anybody by surprise, that he was 

G 2 
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about to begin." His laughter loving, literary 
associates always on these occasions remarked 
that he was looking ill. 

" Yes, I've been in for a good deal of 
stiff work lately ; getting the scaffolding 
together, you know," Mr. Brine would re- 
join, solemnly. 

" Ah ! I see," returned one of that irre- 
verent fraternity, upon his reappearance this 
time, " had another miscarriage, poor fellow." 

Fox Brine, though he felt somewhat 
angry, could not help laughing at the joke, 
besides, he knew well to lose your temper 
at a jest in Bohemia is like passing sentence 
of excommunication on yourself. You will 
be assuredly laughed clear out of that vagrant 
country. Still, in consequence of this addled 
incubation ; this nesting of eggs never 
destined to be hatched, Mr. Brine had not 
even heard of Mrs. Gore's elopement as 
yet. It was not so far town talk ; the 
knowledge of it confined only to Montague's 
more immediate intimates. 
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But when the intelligence did reach Fox 
Brine's ears, he posted ofF to see his friend 
at once. It was getting high time that 
Gore should see some one to whom he could 
unburthen himself. When a man passes his 
days brooding on murder, he rapidly drifts 
into that morbid frame of mind in which 
his ideas commence to take practical shape 
concerning the achievement of it. Gore is 
in fact thinking of little else. He sits for 
hours with business papers spread out before 
him. He reads the same paragraph over 
and over again, without the slightest compre- 
hension of it. He dips his pen in the 
ink, bites the top of it vaguely ; but the 
paper remains still unstained before him. 
His opinion has been called for on more 
than one case of importance, but it cannot 
be obtained. He has been sent for to two 
or three consultations, but he, usually so 
clear, lucid and logical, seems like a man in a 
dream, unable to grasp the facts placed 
before him, with nothing to say when the 
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affair has been well talked over by those 
joined with him in the suit They shake 
their heads, these last, and prophecy that 
Gore must knock off work, or break down. 
His domestic troubles have not as yet 
reached the ears of his confreres at the 
bar. 

Brine had heard it through John Paynter, 
who shook his head more sadly over it than 
was John Paynter's wont about grievous 
tidings. 

" Awfully cut up, Fm afraid, poor chap ; 
he won't see me or anyone,'* he re- 
marked. 

" He shall see me,*' returned Brine, " but 
who is it? that infernal blackleg, I 
suppose." 

'*I don't know his name," replied John 
Paynter, "but it's the fellow I've seen her 
walking with once or twice, I presume. A 
well got up man, between forty-five and 
fifty." 

"That's he. Major Claxby Jenkens. I 
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too saw him with her a few weeks back, 
and saw him kiss her. I argued with my- 
self for a day or two whether to tell 
Montague or not; but the situation was 
so awkward, I thought I'd best not 
interfere." 

"Pity you didn't, perhaps, still I don't 
know. As you say, it is awkward, very, 
acquiring such knowledge." 

Brine looked a little comically at his 
companion. He didn't know, it was true, 
a very great deal of Mrs. Paynter, but he 
had heard that she was a desperate flirt. It 
occurred to his whimsical brain, that there 
might perchance have been an occasion on 
which somebody might have acquired similar 
knowledge concerning her. He little thought 
how true he had hit the mark, or who that 
somebody was. 

When Brine got back to the Temple, he 
lost no time in walking across to his friend's 
rooms. In answer to his inquiry for Mr. 
Gore, the clerk hesitated. 
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"Yes," he said, "Mr. Gore was in, but 
had given strict orders that he was not to 
be disturbed, he was at home to no one. 
Still, Sir," continued the clerk, " I think he 
might perhaps see you," and then he 
hesitated. He of course knew Brine 
well. 

"What is it?" inquired that gentleman, 
sharply. 

" The fact is, Sir, Mr. Gore doesn't seem 
quite himself. He's looking very ill, and 
we can't get him to attend to business as he 
should, and as he used to do." 

" So I've heard ; all right, he'll see me, 
take in my card," and by way of preventing 
all opportunity of refusal, Brine followed his 
card closely. 

Montague Gore was seated at his writing- 
table. As the door opened, he closed a 
drawer of it sharply, snatched up a pen, and 
then raised his head angrily. There was 
scant need of announcement, for Brine was 
in the room as the clerk gave his name, and 
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could not help feeling shocked as he looked 
on his friend's haggard face. The dark 
eyes gleamed with feverish light, and the 
livid circles under them told a story of 
mental suffering, or reckless dissipa- 
tion. 

Brine knew well it was not the 
latter. 

"Montie," he said, "I have come to 
have a talk with you." 

•*YouVe heard all, I suppose," replied 
Gore, in slow, measured tones, as the door 
closed behind the clerk. " How the woman 
I married, ate my heart first, and then left 
me. Ah ! with whom ? that's what I want 
to know. Fm not quite myself. Fox. I did 
think of sending for you. I'm not quite fit 
to manage this inquiry by myself. You will 
do it for me. No scandal, mind — quiet, yes, 
keep it very quiet. Just his name and 
where he is, that is all we want — never mind 
her, though, of course, she's with him ; but 
it is he we have to do with. You'll have 
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his name and address before two days are 
over. Eh?" 

" I don't suppose they will be difficult to 
trace. The detectives will, doubtless, soon 
ascertain where they have fled to. But, 
my dear Montie, what is it you propose to 
do ?" 

"Kill him!" replied Gore, in a thick, 
hoarse whisper. 

Brine could not repress a shiver ; if ever 
he had conceived deliberate murder hissed 
from a human being's lips, he heard it now 
— the fell rattle of the cobra before its spring. 

" You cannot in these days — duelling is a 
thing of the past, remember." 

" Pshaw ! who talked of duelling ? Who 
meets beasts of prey in a fair stand-up fight 
— we kill them where we can — how we can. 
Lx)ok," he continued, rising, opening the 
drawer, and taking one of the Derringers 
from it, " if, when he feels this barrel pressed 
against his temples, he does not blench, .then 
rU at all events hold him a man, though 
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a felon^ that like the wolf he knows how 
to die; but my finger will not falter, 
never fear/* 

" Montie, my dear Montie ! this is 
murder !" cried Brine, aghast. 

« What if it is, Sir. Do you think Fd 
not rather have lain dead with a bullet 
through my brain, than feel it throb as it 
does this minute? Do you think that I 
would not welcome death sooner than 
endure the misery I do now. I live but 
for one thing, henceforth — vengeance. Do 
you suppose I intend to chance that on the 
lottery of a duel ?" 

Before this tirade was over. Brine had 
become aware that Gore was scarce master 
of himself — that reason tottered on her 
throne — that, at least, his friend was pos- 
sessed of homicidal mania, and that, but 
for the fortunate circumstance of his not 
knowing who it was that had wronged 
him, a terrible tragedy might have been 
done ere this. 
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Very evident, indeed, now to Fox Brine, 
that Gore must be left no longer to 
himself, and it was with bitter hatred he 
thought of this woman, all worthless as 
he deemed her, that had supplanted the 
memory of his dead sister. 

It is singular, at times, how averse the 
relations of a man's first wife are to his 
marrying again. They resent it fiercely, 
although with no valid reason to allege 
against his doing so. He took a daughter 
of their clan, and had no business ever 
to forget the honour the family did him 
when they received him into their bosom. 
That he should renew the nuptial tie 
elsewhere, they deem an affront, and are 
wont to be highly prophetic in boding no 
good will come of it. 

He would have admitted it to no man 
living, but there was a strong tinge of this 
feeling in the dislike that Brine had con- 
ceived for Cissy at their first meeting. In his 
inmost heart, he disliked the woman who 
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had induced Gore to forget his dead 
fiancee. He^ Fox, had been much attached 
to her, and the tragic mode of her death 
had invested her memory with almost 
heroic attributes in his eyes. 

He was but a boy of eighteen when 
the catastrophe took place, and it had made 
a terrible impression on his boyish mind. 
We recollect so vividly the trials that 
occur to us in those days. He could 
recall the fair face blanched and drawn 
with pain, although its loveliness had not 
been impaired by the fire-demon — the fearful 
ravages he had wrought had been confined 
to her body. He recollected Montague 
Gore bowed down with grief by that 
painful death-bed. Man of the world as 
he was, he could not but feel it a species 
of sacrilege that Gore should ever forget 
her who bade him so sweet and touching 
a farewell. 

But it is not given to most men to 
sorrow for their dead till their lives be 
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run, and no one could accuse Gore of 
forgetting his dead love lightly. Ten years 
had passed before he thought of gaining a 
woman's good graces again. Better he had 
never dreamed such dream, think both he 
and Brine now, seeing what has come of 
this second venture. 

" Montie, old fellow," said Brine, gently 
at last, "you are not quite yourself, and 
must allow me to act for you in this 
business. Of course, the first thing is to 
ascertain where they have gone — that 
done, we must consider what next to 
do." 

"It doesn't require much consideration," 
returned Gore, in those low, passionate 
tones, which are to shrill querulous ex- 
asperation, as blue lurid forked lightning 
to the gaudy blazonry that lights the sky 
in August. " He must die." 

"That," said Brine, "must be as I 
shall determine. 1 have no fancy to 
see you expiate the murder of the ac- 
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complice of a worthless woman on the 
scafFold." 

" Who dares say she is worthless ?** cried 
Gore, fiercely; loyal in his love still, no 
one but himself should traduce Cissy in 
his hearing. "She has fallen before the 
cunning wiles of some early acquaintance. 
Some scoundrel, perhaps, with a hold over 
her that we little dream. Think what a 
life she led in her old days. My God !" 
he continued, passionately, "if she could 
have trusted in me !" 

" Don't deceive yourself in that fashion," 
replied Brine. "I am afraid you will find 
that Mrs. Gore is a woman not worth 
fighting about. Better trust to the more 
simple remedy of the divorce court, and 
be free of her, believe me." 

" We will think about what is to be done 
with her afterwards. Your first business, 
remember, is to bring me face to face with 
this man." 

" My first business," thought Mr. Brine, 
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rapidly, " is to see that you do not at 
present obtain the slightest clue to who 
he is." 

"Very well," rejoined Brine, "as soon 
as we have made that out, we will 
have another talk about it. Meanwhile, 
Montie, let me take charge of those 
pistols." 

Gore gazed steadily at him for a 
moment. 

"You think I would use them against 
myself?" he replied, quietly, at last. 
" Have no fear of that at present. Fox. 
I have a good deal to do before it 
will occur to me to die by my own 
hand." 

But in spite of this calm assurance his 
dark eyes glittered with, if not incipient 
madness, what might well pass as such, and 
Brine felt that there was no one in London 
less fitted to be trusted with loaded pistols 
than his friend at this moment But it was 
useless to argue. The duplicity of madmen 
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is proverbial, and Brine saw at once that 
possession of those pistols could only be 
accomplished by stratagem. He knew he 
had a man verging on delirium to deal 
with. Best to get him home just now, and 
then see what a doctor could make of 
him. 

"Wants a pretty stiff opiate, I should 
think, to begin with, and a good deal of 
medical supervision to follow," mused Fox. 
"Come along home, old fellow, Tm going 
to take my chance of some dinner with you 
to-night." 

" Yes, all right ; but you must not linger 
over the claret, you know. YouVe heaps 
of people to see. We must know where 
they are to-morrow, or next day, at latest," 
and Montague drew on his gloves with 
feverish impatience. 

A clever physician, well-known to both 
of them, dropped in as they sat over their 
wine, thanks to a note from Fox Brine, 
and when Gore sought his pillow, he had 
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swallowed a powerful narcotic of which he 
little dreamed. 

" Trembling on the verge of brain fever," 
said the doctor, as he said good-night to 
Brine in the hall. " Mind he's carefully 
watched, and I'll be round again the 
first thing to-morrow. The morphia may 
save it, but it's just as likely to aggravate 
matters as not. Of course if it fails to 
produce sleep, he'd better not have had it. 
It's the card to play, but I'm not very 
sanguine of it's being successful." 

Brine threw himself on a sofa, but before 
the sun rose he was called to his friend's 
bedside. Small doubt about Montague 
Gore's madness now. 




CHAPTER VI. 

AT BROMPTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BROMPTON- SUPER. MARE was, 
after the manner of all watering- 
places, a little town wonderfully impressed 
with the idea of its own importance. It 
was part of the creed of Brompton-super- 
Mare that you no where beheld so fine a 
sea, that no beach in England bore com- 
parison with theirs. That they were 
fashionable and aristocratic it is needless to 
mention — no watering-place of the smallest 
pretensions was ever otherwise. 

If cynical visitors hinted there seemed a 
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good many strange people about, or that 
there appeared to be a good many bills of 
apartments to let up in its windows, 
Brompton-super-Mare replied contemptuously 
that it wasn't the season. It did not signify 
what the time of year might be, they made 
the same answer. The inhabitants believed 
firmly that they were thronged with fashion • 
ables when that happy period arrived. If 
the place was empty, or full of those who 
could be scarcely called of society's elitCy 
then it was obvious it was not the season, 
which you were assured was just over or 
just about to commence. 

Brompton-super-Mare, when it did find a 
titled visitor within its clutch, made the 
most of him. The Brompton-super-Mare 
Gazette served him up to breakfast with the 
prawns every morning. " Arrival of His 
Grace the Duke of Dashborough on the 
Monday ;" account of His Grace's family 
on Tuesday. It did his seats or " ancestral 
towers," rather fond of that phrase the 
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Gazette, when it got an opportunity; the 
next day, some few episodes in his life 
followed, if with just a suspicion of scandal 
about them so much the better, and so 
things continued till the Gazette pronounced 
an oration on his departure, as is done over 
the departure for the next world of a 
celebrity in Paris. Of course the place had 
its promenade by the sea, where people 
passed and repassed, till they entertained 
considerable doubts as to whether they did 
not know each other intimately, where shy 
people made feeble but elaborate parade of 
really being off on business of importance, 
as if it was possible to have business of 
importance at Brompton-super-Mare. 

The place had two vocations — to idle and 
to ascertain the affairs of its neighbours, so 
important was the latter of these avocations, 
that the first had at times to give way to 
it, and Brompton-super-Mare worked harder 
than would be credited. 

The appearance of a stranger, as may be 
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supposed, attracted immediate attention, the 
residents of course all knew each other by 
sight. A strange face, if in the least 
attractive, became at once a matter of 
curiosity, and its owner had not to take 
many turns on the promenade before 
Brompton- super-Mare was diligently seeking 
his or her name. A stay of a few days, 
and it became imperative that the inhabitants 
should know the previous history of the 
new-comer as far as possible. It may easily 
be imagined, that the appearance of so 
striking a figure as Cissy Gore set Brompton- 
super-Mare all agog. A handsome woman, 
richly dressed, and utterly unattended — 
here indeed was food for speculation. Who 
was she ?" 

It did not take the little place long to 
arrive at her name, and the fact that she 
had taken lodgings for a month or so in 
Denbigh Terrace, but further there was 
nothing to be learnt concerning her. She 
lived very quietly, and was rather given to 
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keep her veil down when out walking. 
Cissy might have remained a mystery to 
Brompton-super-Mare for a considerable time 
but for one thing — she had communicated 
her address to her father, and in an ill- 
advised moment the Major determined to 
run down and see her. 

A few mornings more, and the watering- 
place was astonished to find Mrs. Gore 
continually promenading with a strange 
gentleman — not her husband, was speedily 
ascertained, for he did not live with her — 
was staying indeed at the Royal Hotel. 
Brompton-super-Mare felt there was some- 
thing wrong, and it behoved them to 
ascertain the truth of it. * 

The hot weather and the dead season in 
London scatter the habitues of the clubs in 
all directions. To many of these the loss 
of their accustomed lounge is a sore depriva- 
tion. They do not shoot — they don't care 
about the Rhine or Switzerland, still they 
must go somewhere, they hate the country. 
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even if they are lucky enough to have free 
quarters awaiting them. They are essentially 
club-men. Banished by painting, cleaning, 
or it may be only custom from their accus- 
tomed haunts, such usually seek the nearest 
approach to their elysium. The watering- 
place presents this, and also usually extends 
the attraction of a small club, not difficult 
to join temporarily for a man accredited 
from any one of the London establishments. 
Colonel Prawn had selected Brompton-super- 
Mare in which to pass his six weeks of 
exile. He, of course, got himself elected to 
the club there as speedily as possible, and 
became at once au courant with all the gossip 
of the place. 

We have heard this gentleman before ex- 
press opinions strongly unfavourable to the 
Major. He was little likely to hold his 
tongue now. He knew certainly nothing 
very tangible about Claxby Jenkens, though 
there were ugly rumours afloat concerning 
him in the London world, with regard to 
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play-affairs and other over sharp transactions 
— quite pegs enough for the Colonel to 
hang his innuendoes upon. 

He detested the Major, and whispered 
quite enough concerning him to make 
Brompton-super-Mare regard him as pos- 
sessed of a very tainted reputation indeed, 
albeit, he had always just contrived to 
escape being kicked out of society alto- 
gether. 

To Colonel Prawn the mystery of Mrs. 
Gore was intensely exciting, and he penned 
letters to all the scandal-mongers of his ac- 
quaintance concerning her. 

" Doosid handsome woman, by Jove ! 
What could have made her take up 
with such an old reprobate as Jen- 
kens?" 

The Colonel was at least half-a-dozen 
years older than the subject of his abuse, 
and by no means as well preserved, looking 
his age every day, which the Major cer- 
tainly did not. But we never do see the 
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encroachments of the fatal scythe-bearer 
on ourselves, keenly as we note them on 
our contemporaries. 

If Gore was not a man of mark as yet, 
he was at all events in very good practice, 
and looked upon as likely to become so in 
his profession before many years were over. 
His sudden disappearance from work just 
before the long vacation — at a time when 
professional men find it all but impossible 
to get through their engagements, attracted 
attention. Then it oozed out that he was 
very ill. 

Two or three intimate friends not only 
called, but asked if it was possible to 
see Mrs. Gore for a few minutes. They 
were informed she was not there, and that 
the master of the house was down with 
brain fever. Strange that a wife should be 
absent from her husband's bedside at such a 
time. There were too many conversant with 
the real state of the case for the affair to remain 
a secret long, and ere many days were over 
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it was whispered about that Mrs. Gore had 
fled from her husband's roof, but with 
whom, was still a question. In due course 
this intelligence reached the ears of one 
of Colonel Prawn's correspondents, who 
immediately imparted it to that gallant 
officer. 

"Weugh!" ejaculated the Colonel, as he 
perused his letter. "A handsome woman 
like that, and actually bolted with old 
Jenkens. Well, she might have done 
better, one would think," and that im- 
proper old warrior pulled up his shirt 
collar, winked at himself in the glass 
with a bloodshot eye, and looked alto- 
gether a very fit model for Silenus. 

Here was a dainty bonbon to take down 
to the club. For one day at least, Colonel 
Prawn meant to be the lion of that estab- 
lishment. Although his correspondent's 
information was of the briefest, and he 
owned he had no notion of who was the 
partner of Mrs. Gore's flight, yet the 
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Colonel felt he knew all the particulars, 
and could supply the smallest details from 
the stores of his imagination. 

He certainly had fair grounds for sus- 
picion, but it might have struck him as 
singular that having eloped together they 
should be living apart. Little likely 
though, that the Colonel with such a 
tit-bit of scandal to communicate should 
sift the truth of it very closely. 

Before the sun went down, Brompton- 
. super-Mare was aware that the purity of 
its promenade was sullied by the presence 
of a run-away wife and her paramour, 
Brompton-super-Mare felt, truth to tell, a 
little relieved. It had been so convinced 
that there was something wrong about that 
Mrs. Gore, it was quite comforting to 
know at last what it was, though it couldn't 
well be worse. 

As old Mrs. Mufflington remarked to 
her special crony Miss Vilejuce, 

" I always said, my dear, there was 
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more brazenry than beauty about that 



woman." 



Cissy, with her frank free carriage, to 
be accused of brazenry. Cissy, with her 
pride so cruelly wounded by what she deems 
the discovery of her husband's perfidy. 
Cissy, who has awoke to her passionate 
love for her husband only to see how she 
has thrown her heart away. What will she 
say when this shall come to her ears.? 
when she shall find that the world hold 
her a degraded, worthless woman, false to 
the vows she took upon herself but a few 
months back. Cissy has got a lesson to 
learn, to wit, that it takes a marvellous 
short time for a woman to lose a reputa- 
tion. 

Cissy was extremely miserable, she yearned 
so for tidings of that husband she had de- 
serted. She knew now how very dear he 
was to her, and though he had wronged 
her grievously, still she could not but love 
him. Her father, too, had somewhat stag- 
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gered Cissy, in her justification of the line 
of conduct she had thought proper to 
pursue. 

The Major — after hearing as much of 
her story as she thought fit to disclose, 
she could not bring herself to tell him the 
exact grounds of her jealousy — shook his 
head, and hoped she had not been 
hasty. 

^'It would have been better, I think. 
Cissy, to have had some talk with your 
husband first." 

" Impossible !" she replied, " he could not 
deny his infidelity, to discuss such a subject 
could be only painful to both of us. I 
could have forgiven him all, if he had not 
taught me to love him," she concluded in 
a low murmur. 

Fox Brine had taken complete charge of 
his friend and his affairs, and no sooner 
had he procured satisfactory nurses, and 
seen that all the appliances of the sick room 
were in thorough working order, than he 
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determined that the next thing was to 
ascertain what had become of Mrs. Gore. 
Nothing could be easier, so little mystery 
had Cissy made of her elopement that she 
had even taken her maid with her, the 
maid had since written to her fellow- 
servants, and therefore it was known 
amongst the household that their mistress 
was at Brompton-super-Mare. Much as he 
niistrusted Cissy, still Brine did feel that 
this sounded hopeful. " It may be only some 
misunderstanding after all," he muttered, 
"of course she's been foolish, but perhaps 
not criminal. Confound it ! a woman don't 
elope so very publicly as she seems to have 
done. As for poor dear Montie, the doctors 
say the fever must run its course, he's likely 
to be some days yet before he comes to 
himself. I wonder whether Mrs. Gore 
knows how ill he is. Hang me if I don't 
run down to Brompton-super-Mare and, 
subject to circumstances, tell her." 

Having come to this decision. Brine lost 
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no time in carrying it out. Brompton- 
super-Mare was barely two hours from 
London, a little more than three and Brine 
was safely deposited thereat. Mrs. Gore's 
address was easily attainable, and Fox Brine 
was speedily on his way to Denbigh Terrace. 
Mrs. Gore was out, but would be in to 
luncheon. Would the gentleman leave his 
card. No ; but he would call again. 

To kill time, Brine turned oh to the 
Promenade, and before he reached its end, 
encountered the lady he had come to see, 
escorted by Claxby Jenkens ! 

Cissy bowed as they passed, and felt her 
cheeks tingle, as she marked the stiff curt 
recognition with which Brine returned her 
salute. She saw now, how her husband's 
friends regarded her conduct, clearly. She 
was prepared for it. She knew too well 
that in cases of separation each side has 
its own partisans. She was too proud also 
to make her story public in her own justi- 
fication, and therefore quite resigned to 
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have society's verdict registered against her. 

As for Fox Brine, with a stifled impreca- 
tion, he made the best of his way back to 
town, believing the worst possible things 
concerning Mrs. Gore and her pro- 
ceedings. 

It so happened the Major followed his 
example the next day; his numerous 
schemes requiring the master-hand to keep 
them going. 

Forty-eight hours after, Mrs. Gore received 
the following note. 

*< 6, Charles Street, 
** Wednesday. 

" Dear Cissy. 
" Your husband is very seriously ill, and 
has been for about a week. Is your quarrel 
such that it forbids you to go to him 
now. Mind he is in danger, I know for 
certain. 

" Ever your affectionate father, 

" Claxbv Jenkens." 

VOL. III. I 
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" Montague ill ! Montague in danger 
and I here ! God forgive me !" cried Cissy, 
passionately, as the tears welled into her 
eyes. "Justine, I am going to town by 
the next train. You will wait here till I 
write you word what to do." 




CHAPTER VII. 



Coleman's. 



CAPTAIN DETFIELD, the last few 
weeks, has been going through all 
the last agonies that prelude the final crash. 
Legal intimation has been given him several 
times, that unless he pays divers sums forth- 
with further proceedings will be immediately 
taken against him. Further proceedings 
have been taken, which seem to lead to yet 
further operations to his detriment. He is 
summoned, threatened, cited, and finally 
informed that in default of his putting in 
an appearance, judgment for execution and 
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costs has been given against him for 
^947 lys. 6d.y at the suit of Simon Sim- 
monds, and that if the aforesaid sum 
is not paid within eight days, he will be 
committed to prison for contempt of Court. 

"As my raising a thousand pounds is 
about as practicable as flying, I am afraid I 
shall have to incur the penalty," mused 
Charlie. " Legal fiction, I presume, or else 
I don't see the use of a Court of Law 
ordering you to do what it is clearly mani- 
fest you are incapable of doing. That 
villain Simmonds holds another bill, too, 
which, though it originally represented ^^300, 
will, I presume, cost six before he would 
part with it. I wonder what would put 
me square ; take about five thousand, I 
suppose. Well, I've been a fool, and must 
pay for it. Comes hard too, just now. 
Poor Bessie, I had no business to speak to 
her." 

Detfield understands thoroughly that a 
few days more and he is tolerable certain to 
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be arrested. He has procured leave, and 
yet, instead of placing his affairs in the 
hands of a man of business, making the 
necessary arrangements for leaving his regi- 
ment, and then betaking himself to the 
continent, or some other obscurity, till such 
time as his friends can come to some sort 
of terms with his creditors, he still hangs on 
in London. 

He cannot tear himself away from Bessie 
Stanbury. He argues he has still four more 
days left, and so he continues to pass all 
his afternoons at Roseneath House. The 
ladies there have unanimously elevated him 
to the rank of a martyr, and not only is 
this graceless spendthrift petted by his fiancee, 
but even Miss Matilda thinks it necessary to 
make much of him. 

Very angry is Miss Matilda with Roxby 
for refusing his consent to her niece's 
marriage. That he supported his decision 
by irrefutable arguments, only made that 
lady still more wrathful. 
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" As if a woman's instinct wasn't worth 
more than a man's reasoning," quoth Miss 
Matilda. " But I have not quite done 
with Mr. Roxby yet," and here the good 
lady would shake her head, and look so very 
mysterious, that Aunt Clem and Bessie 
entertained shadowy hopes that Miss Matilda 
had some subtle design in the background, 
destined to cover the inflexible Roxby with 
confusion. 

As may be supposed. Miss Matilda had 
sought an explanation concerning the accusa- 
tion Bessie had hurled at Roxby in that 
memorable interview of a week ago, and the 
girl had told her aunt frankly what had taken 
place between that gentleman and Charlie. 
How that his consent might have been 
easily purchased, had Charlie been as great a 
scoundrel as himself; how the two had 
quarrelled over the rascally proposition, and 
how Charlie had told Mr. Roxby in the 
plainest possible language what he thought 
of him. 
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Miss Matilda's amazement knew no 
bounds ; that the decorous, respectable 
Roxby should turn out such an unscrupulous 
villain — that his specious arguments should 
be all a sham, and that his ward's hand was 
simply for sale as far as he was con- 
cerned, shocked Miss Matilda greatly. 
She wrote Mr. Roxby a most severe 
letter on the subject, in which she 
pronounced him unworthy of the trust 
reposed in him. 

Mr. Roxby took no manner of notice 
of this epistle. Henceforth, Miss Matilda, 
as before said, gave vent to mysterious hints 
about "not being quite done with Mr. 
Roxby." On two points the ladies were 
unanimous, that Roxby was a monster, and 
that Charlie Detfield had behaved most nobly. 

Poor Charlie ! he had only acted according 
to his training, and behaved like a gentleman ; 
but how the women who love us can glorify 
our most simple actions. 

The blow so long expected descends at 
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last. Charlie Detfield has not got fifty yards 
from his rooms one morning, when he feels 
a hand upon his shoulder. Turning sharply 
to confront his assailant, he finds himself 
face to face with a shiny-hatted, slovenly- 
dressed man, who carries his calling im- 
pressed legibly on his countenance. No 
necessity for his gruff " Prisoner, Capting," 
to tell Detfield what he is. He grimly 
exhibits a strip of parchment, and then says 
sententiously, 

" Cab, of course, Capting ?" 

Detfield nods, and his taciturn captor hails 
a passing four wheeler, in which they place 
themselves. 

"'Spose you'll go to Coleman's? they 
mostly does," remarked the ofiicer, in an 
abstracted manner, as if wearied of specu- 
lating where they went to after his 
villain hand had once been laid upon 
them. 

What Coleman's might be, Detfield did 
not altogether understand ; but he conceived 
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it were as well to leave his destination to his 
captor for the present. 

The cab meanwhile rumbled along slowly 
eastwards, and after a drive of something 
over half an hour, stopped in a narrow, 
dingy street somewhere off Holborn. Here 
the officer got out, rang at a low door-way, 
and called upon Detfield to follow him. 
Charlie eyed the house with unmitigated 
disgust. A tall, mildewed-looking building 
that had not been touched by the painter 
for very many years — the windows, too, 
appeared to be equally innocent of soap and 
water for a similar period — one peculiarity 
about them was, they were all barred. But 
here the opening of the door cut short 
further criticism on the exterior of Cole- 
man's, and Charlie followed his guide up a 
narrow staircase, hearing the ominous clang 
of the massive lock behind him, as he did 
so. 

Arrived at the first-floor, his guide threw 
open the door of a good-sized, but dingy 
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sitting-room, and muttering something to 
the effect that Coleman would be there 
directly, withdrew. 

Thus left to himself, Charlie began to 
take stock of the apartment. A dingy 
picture of the bay of Naples hung over 
the fire-place, and four or five old coaching 
prints, yellow with age and stained with 
smoke and dirt, decorated the walls. In 
the centre of the room was an infirm loo- 
table, upon which lay a newspaper and two 
or three dog's-eared volumes. On either 
side of the fire-place was an arm-chair 
covered with torn and soiled Utrecht velvet, 
the original colour of which it was very 
hard now to determine. Some half-dozen 
chairs of various patterns and in varying 
stages of decay were placed primly against 
the walls. 

A bloated, dropsical side-board, whose 
polish was considerably impaired by its dis- 
sipated life, and a huge sofa originally, it 
may be presumed, part of the same suite as 
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the arm-chairs, but looking, if possible, still 
more dirty and dilapidated, constituted the 
remainder of the furniture. Anything 
more depressingly dingy and mouldy than this 
apartment, it was scarce possible to conceive. 
Yet this was known as " the saloon " in 
Coleman's, and the privilege of using it was 
rated at about the price you would pay 
for a good sitting-room at the Grosvenor or 
Langham. 

By this time Charlie had discovered he 
was not alone. Stretched on the sofa was 
a plump, clean -shaved little man, who was 
regarding him out of a pair of quick 
beady black eyes with no little curiosity. 

" Servant, Sir !" exclaimed the little man 
at last, bringing himself into a sitting 
position. " Our friend Coleman's is not 
exactly the sort of house to bid a gentleman 
welcome to — our friend Coleman, being 
between ourselves, about as filthy and ex- 
tortionate a beast as ever I come across. 
Lord ! to play the game of Tommy 
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Dodd to perfection, you should have 
your fellow-creatures under lock and key. 
No competition. You sells 'em an imi- 
tation of what they want at your own 
price. If Coleman ain't made his fortune, 
then Coleman gambles, that's what's the 
matter." 

Although Charlie was by no means in 
the best of spirits, he could not resist 
smiling at the little man's pettish outbreak 
against his janitor. 

" Have you been here long .^" he inquired, 
courteously. 

"About a week. I'm here because I 
won't be put upon. Here have I been 
dealing with old Chowner, of Birmingham, 
for fancy goods, the last three years, and 
blest if he didn't refuse me a little time 
though I told him I'd had a bad season. 
What do you think of that, young 
man?" inquired the stout little gentleman, 
sharply. 

" Well," replied Charlie, who had a vague 
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idea that a man who refused time, regarding 
the payment of a debt, must be in the 
wrong, "it sounds hard — yes, devilish 
hard !" 

" Of course it was," continued the little 
man, excitedly ; " it was disgraceful ! ' If I 
pay I'm d — d,' says I. * If you don't I'll 
*ell you up, sure as my name's Chowner,' 
says he. * Only be selling your own 
property,' says I, ' and it won't fetch half as 
much as if I do it.' Well, we both stuck 
to our words. I didn't pay, he sold me 
up, and here I am for the balance and 
costs." 

Here their conversation was interrupted 
by the appearance of the proprietor of the 
den. Mr. Coleman was not a prepossessing 
gentleman in appearance by any manner of 
means. His physiognomy was unmistake- 
ably Jewish. His attire, like his furniture, 
was tawdry and somewhat stained. He was 
great in the matter of velvet collar and 
waistcoat, and wore a diamond ring or two 
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on his dirty fingers — a very shiny hat, 
very much curled in the brim, gave a finish 
to his attire. Coleman's principle was very 
simple. As long as his lodgers had money, 
it was, of course, his interest to detain them 
at his house as long as possible. Their 
money gone, Coleman felt he could not be 
rid of them too quickly. 

But he comes forward with an obsequious 
smile to confer with Detfield, and speedily 
arranges to let him what Mr. Coleman 
designates as "a bed-room fit for a lord, 
s'help me," and the use of the saloon for a 
sum that would have caused astonishment at 
a West End hotel. 

" Now then, Capting, I dessay you'd like 
to send for your traps. We've a trust- 
worthy messenger on the premises. Just a 
line, perhaps, to your solicitor — it's the usual 
thing. Blesh you, you'll find yourself as 
right as nine-pence to-morrow. Anything 
we can do for you, Mr. Turbottle, this 
evening ?" 
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" Yes, Coleman, you can. Til trouble you 
to select a considerable younger chicken for 
my dinner than I had last night. I should 
think you brought that bird with you when 
you first came here." 

" Ah ! I can't think, s'help me, how that 
happened. So particular as Mrs. Coleman 
is, too. You'll, of course, have a bit of 
dinner, Capting. Til go and see about 
it," and so saying Mr. Coleman bowed him- 
self out of the room. 

Detfield sat down and wrote a letter. 
It was not to a solicitor ; he had accom- 
plished his entanglements all unaided of that 
profession, and it did not occur to him 
that a lawyer might be useful in putting 
his liabilities at all events fairly before him. 
He sought advice from his old counsellor. 
He wrote to Fox Brine to advertise him 
that the crash had come at last, and asked 
him to come and see him. 

Mr. Brine has his hands pretty full just 
now. He has established himself in Park 
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Crescent, and constituted himself head-nurse 
at Montague Gore's bed-side. Much too 
wise is Mr. Brine not to have other and 
more efficient help in that respect. He can 
depend on his own untiring vigilance, but is 
aware that as a nurse he is infinitely 
clumsy. 

He has two skilled professionals who relieve 
each other at intervals, and over these Mr. 
Brine exercises ceaseless supervision, gliding 
noiselessly into the room at all hours of 
the day and night. For despite lihe fact 
that these two women have been sent with 
highest recommendations from a leading 
London hospital, Mr. Brine cannot divest 
himself of the idea that all nurses have a 
dash of Sairy Gamp in their composition, 
which it behoves him ever to be on the 
look-out for. However, as he kept this 
theory carefully locked in his own bosom, 
and always found the nurses alert and 
watchful, no harm came of it ; but those 
skilled patient watchers would have been 
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very angry had they suspected the distrust 
with which they were regarded. 

Still does the fever-stricken man toss 
to and fro on his pillow, and pour forth 
incoherent babble, in which his wife, his 
business, and his boyish days are strangeiy 
mingled. 

Eight days has he lain in this state, 
and the doctors look very grave now. It 
has come to this with their patient, if he 
gets no sleep within the next two or three 
days, the fever will wear him out. Con- 
tinually do the nurses force sitmulants be- 
neath the white unconscious lips, feeding 
the low-burning fires of life with such fuel 
as they can. But Montague Gore's weak- 
ness is now something pitiable to witness. 
Brine, perhaps, alone of the watchers round 
the sick man's couch is still sanguine of 
his recovery. 

As Brine, with anxious face comes out 
of his friend's chamber in company with 
the doctor, the butler puts a note into 

VOL. III. K 
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his hands marked "immediate," and which 
has been forwarded from the Temple. 
It was from Detfield. 

" Unlucky, by Jove !" muttered Brine, as 
he read it "As if I hadn't trouble enough 
in hand here. Well, I must go and see 
him ; but what I can do for poor Charlie, 
I havn't the faintest conception, beyond 
telling him to keep his pecker up .?" 





CHAPTER VIII. 

BRINE AND TURBOTTLE MEET AGAIN. 

MR. BRINE was a man of action. 
Intimating to the household that 
he should be back in a couple of hours, he 
sallied forth, hailed a passing hansom, and 
ordered the man to drive him to Cursitor 
Street, best pace. 

"All right, Sir," replied the man, touch- 
ing his hat, with a grin, " but your'e the fust 
gemman ever gave me such orders. It's 
generally coming away, gents are in such a 
confounded hurry." 

" Go ahead, and don't jaw," responded Mr. 
Brine, tersely. 

K 2 
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The cabman accordingly did go ahead, 
relieving himself, for having been snubbed, 
by a disregard for human life at the crossings 
most edifying to witness. However, thanks 
to their own activity, none of Her Majesty's 
lieges were crushed beneath the wheels of 
this modern Juggernaut, and in a very short 
time he pulled up at Coleman's evil-looking 
portal with a jerk. It was a sinister door, 
that, a low beetling-browed doorway. A 
sneaking-looking doorway. It looked as if 
cognizant of criminal practices. The place 
savoured of "difficulties," Brine could not 
help [thinking as he rang the bell. He is 
ushered into the saloon by a shock-headed 
myrmidon, who after glancing vaguely 
round, intimates that he will let Captain 
Detfield know he is here. 

Only one gentleman present, and he, seated 
near the window, is apparently engaged in 
the perusal of the day's paper. Mr. Brine 
casts a keen glance in his direction, starts, 
looks again earnestly, and then exclaims. 
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" Mr. Turbottle, by the immortals !" 

" Eh ! no, what is it ? no, it can't be !" 
exclaims the little man, starting to his 
feet "Yes, it is, the noble gladiator." 

"Just so," replied Brine, "and sorry 
to come across you in such disagreeable 
quarters." 

" Oh, pooh ! don't you mind me. I could 
go out to-morrow if I chose, I'm here on 
principle. I won't be put upon by old 
Chowner, d — m me ! no, nor any other 
man." 

Brine looked inquiring, and Mr. Tur- 
bottle proceeded to relate his grievances in 
re Chowner at length. In conclusion, it 
appeared that he derived immense gratifica- 
tion from the fact that Chowner had only 
recovered about half of his debt, and that 
as the goods had been surrendered, he, Mr. 
Turbottle, was held acquitted of the whole, 
and was now simply undergoing incarcera- 
tion on account of the costs, which he 
obstinately refused to pay. 
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" And now, Mr. Turbottle, to return to 
our conversation at Nottingham." 

"Certainly, Sir, certainly," replied the 
little man, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
" I have often thought of your last remark. 
* A remarkably pleasant liquor, Turbottle ; 
yes, very much so, and calculated to pro- 
mote pleasant dreams, and refreshing 
slumbers ; taken temperately, Turbottle, 
taken temperately. But shun excess, excess 
terminates in fever, crime, and remorse. 
Beware of excess, Turbottle, I'm sorry to 
observe a tendency that way in you ; a 
disposition to fill your glass twice to your 
companion's once. Curb^ such unholy 
appetites, Turbottle, and beware of excess.' " 

"Confound you, stop your accursed 
reminiscences!" exclaimed Brine, laughing, 
when he was at length able to get a word in, 
for the little man had rattled out his speech 
with such volubility and gesticulation, that 
for a few seconds Brine was positively 
speechless. 
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"That were your last observation, sure 
as Fm sitting here/* replied Mr. Turbottle, 
demurely. 

" Bah ! I don't want to know what 
nonsense I talked after that confounded gin- 
punch got into my head. Will you tell me 
what you know about Mark Hemsworth, 
deceased ?" 

"I never said I knew anything about 
him," replied Mr. Turbottle, eyeing his 
interlocutor, steadily. " It's news to me that 
he is dead." 

" Then you do know something of 
him ?" 

"Yes, I know now he's dead," returned 
the little man, with a provoking grin. 

"You need not jest on the subject," 
said Brine, sharply. " There's property 
involved in this inquiry, and I consider you 
quite worth putting in the witness box." 

The jocularity died out of Mr. Turbottle's 
countenance, and it was somewhat sulkily 
he retorted. 
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" This is a nice sort of way to turn round 
on a gemman you've spent a pleasant even- 
ing with. There's one comfort, when you've 
had me in the witness-box, you'll be satisfied 
there aint much to be got out of me." 
With which somewhat equivocal remark 
Mr. Turbottle resumed his paper with much 
ostentation. 

Brine hesitated as to what line he should 
take next. Quite evident that the threat of 
the witness-box had simply raised Mr. Tur- 
bottle's bristles — not probable that he would 
be induced to speak now. 

" What a fool I was to lose my temper !" 
he muttered, " as if I was likely to get at 
what I wanted, except through patience and 
fair speaking." 

" Well," he continued aloud, " I don't 
know what your motive may be for 
withholding the information you possess, 
but it's devilish hard no one will help 
poor Mrs. Hemsworth to come to her 



own." 
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Mr. Turbottle turned his head sharply 
at Brine's last words. 

"What's that he said? Do you mean 
that Mark Hemsworth's widow is in 
trouble about getting her own ?" 

"Of course, I do. Didn't I spend the 
whole night at Nottingham, drumming 
it into your head? only I suppose the 
punch muddled your ideas, and you couldn't 
take it in?" 

Mr. Turbottle's visage relaxed, he closed 
his right eye, laid his fore-finger to the 
side of his nose, and gave vent to a short, 
sharp cachinnation. 

But at this moment Detfield entered 
the room, and Brine, of course, turned 
to greet him. 

"Well, Charlie," he said, "I'm awful 
sorry, old fellow, and when I've said 
that, I don't know what else to 
say." 

"We never made much of my diffi- 
culties often as we discussed them. Fox, 
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did we?" replied Detfield, with a smile. 
"I don't think talking over them will be 
much use now. I sent for you, because 
I have a commission I want you to do 
for me for one thing, and one or two 
things I want to consult you about for 
another. First, here is a queer note I 
got this morning from Claxby Jenkens. 
I went to him to consult him after my 
row with Roxby, as I told you. He 
politely expressed his opinion that I was 
a fool; but in the end told me if ever 
he could do me a turn, in re Roxby, 
he would — adding, *mind, I don't play 
Roxby till Fve a strong hand.' Read 
it." 

" 6, Charles Street, 

"August loth. 

"Dear Detfield, 
" You'll, no doubt, think it very strange, 
but I am going to play Roxby — odder 
still, very much in your interests. I'm 
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worth backing, as I told you I should 
be, if ever this event came off. I hold 
a trump or two he has little idea of. 
The result concerns you so nearly, that 
you will know speedily whether I win 
or no. Meanwhile, adieu. 

"Yours sincerely, 

"Claxby Jenkens." 

" Why, the scoundrel was down at 
Brompton-super-Mare not two days ago !'* 
exclaimed Brine. "Charlie, I wouldn't pin 
much faith upon this man. A bigger villain 
doesn't walk than Claxby Jenkens," and 
here Brine stopped abruptly, as he re- 
membered that, though no doubt it was 
whispered abroad that Mrs. Gore had left 
her husband, yet, so far, no name had 
been coupled with hers as reason for 
her doing so. 

She was held to have separated, not 
eloped, from her husband, save by Mon- 
tague Gore himself. Brine, and the good 
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people of Brompton-super-Mare. Indebted 
these last for their belief in that scro- 
fulous minded old warrior. Colonel 
Prawn. 

Brine had raised his voice as he finished 
his speech — his indignation against the 
Major carrying him away for the moment. 
Now he was aware that not only Detfield 
was looking at him with some curiosity, 
but that Mr. Turbottle had suddenly 
wheeled his chair round, and was staring 
at him with the utmost amazement. 

" Bah ! Charlie," he continued, " I said 
more than I should have done. Only, 1 
wouldn't put much faith in the Major, if 
I was you — he's a bad lot." 

"All the better fitted to tackle Roxby," 
replied the guardsman. " I can't fancy an 
honest fellow having much chance. It's odd 
— I daresay foolish — but I can't help think- 
ing the Major will do me a good turn, 
though for the life of me I can't guess how. 
There, never mind — we'll say no more 
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about it. The next thing, Fox, is, you 
must find me a lawyer." 

"All right, and mind you make a 
clean breast of it with him. They can't 
keep you boxed up very long, you 
know. What would pull you through, 
Charlie?" 

"I don't know ejcactly — between four 
and five thousand, I suppose." 

" Well, you and your solicitor had better 
give your minds to ascertaining that sum 
exactly. Now, is there anything else? 
because poor Montie Gore's down with 
brain fever, and 1 don't like to be long 
away from him. It's a case of touch and 

go." 

"Yes, there is one thing more," replied 

Detfield in rather hesitating manner; "and 

busy as you are, Fox, you must spare me 

an hour for this. I want you to deliver 

this note with your own hands. Explain 

to Bessie that I am not in a dungeon, and 

that I shall be released in a few days — of 
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course, I've said all that; but she'll be 
more reconciled if she hears it also from 
you who've seen me here. Not a pleasant 
place to date one's love-letters from. Not 
a pleasant subject to have to write about 
to the girl one loves," added Charlie 
bitterly. 

" No," replied Brine, gently, " and it's 
not exactly a pleasant commission you've 
given me, but I'll do the best I can 
with it. Now, good-bye," and the friends 
clasped hands. " Good -bye, Mr. Tur- 
bottle." 

"One moment, guv'nor, one moment. 
You said Mrs. Hemsworth was in trouble 
to come at her own — that's gospel truth, 
eh ?" 

" Undoubtedly it is." 

" And you said Claxby Jenkens was the 
biggest villain ever walked. That's a fact 
too, aint it ?" 

" Most decidedly to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief." 
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" You mean it every bit, and you've 
something to go on, eh ?" 

"I mean it, thoroughly, and have very 
good reasons for so doing." 

** Very good. I suppose you'd come here 
again if you thought I'd anything to tell 
you?" 

" Certainly." 

"All right. I must think things out a 
bit. He knows where you live, I sup- 
pose," said Mr. Turbottle, jerking his 
thumb in the direction of Detfield. "Cu- 
rious I can't recollect your telling me all 
this at Nottingham, aint it?" and Mr. 
Turbottle winked knowingly. " Remark- 
ably pleasant liquor is cold punch — taken 
temperately, mind, 'taken temperately ; good- 
bye. Sir," and here Mr. Turbotrle chuckled 
till he positively turned purple. Ere 
he recovered. Fox Brine was gone. 

"Well," said that gentleman, as he 
whirled up Farringdon Street in a hansom, 
" if I'm not collecting material for a play 
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or novel just now, it can't be done by 
observation. Act I, the Sponging-house — 
Act II, the Boudoir, arrival of male con- 
fidant. She ought to be dressed like 
Tilburina, in white satin. I hope she'll 
have her hair down, and of course she 
ought to faint — rather she didn't though — 
it's all very well on the stage, but in real 
life I never saw the man yet who it 
didn't frighten. Roseneath House, here 
we are." Mr. Brine jumped out, knocked, 
and sent in his card. 

Of course his name was well-known to 
Bessie. She had heard Charlie speak of 
him often, and she at once gave direc- 
tions to show him up. The girl divined at 
once that he brought her evil tidings. 

Mr. Brine was a little taken aback as 
he entered the room. Very little indeed 
of Tilburina was there in the slight dark- 
eyed girl draped in simple muslin, her 
rich brown tresses braided in a simple knot, 
who, with pale cheeks and rather com- 
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pressed lips advanced to meet him with 
outstretched hand. 

" You bring me bad news, I know, Mr. 
Brine, but Charlie is well ?" and the brown 
eyes looked a little anxiously up at her 
visitor. 

" Perfectly, I bring you a note from him. 
It was only that he thought you might 
like to put a question or two to a friend 
who has seen him in his captivity, that 
caused me to be the bearer." 

" It is very kind of you," replied Bessie, 
as she broke open her lover's note, " pray sit 
down." 

At this instant. Miss Matilda entered the 
room, and, of course. Brine had to be 
presented. 

" Well, Sir," commenced that lady, 
" you, of course, bring evil tidings of 
Captain Detfield. We are quite prepared — 
ever since we adopted a scape-grace into 
the family we have expected disastrous news 
of him by every post and every visitor." 

VOL, III. L 
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"Aunt!" exclaimed Bessie. 

" Pooh ! you chit, of course we have. 
Didn't he tell us he expected what he 
delicately termed trouble, every day of his 
eventful life. I suppose, Mr. Brine, it's 
come ?" 

Fox bowed. 

" Well, I have no doubt you will think me 
a very foolish old woman, Mr. Brine ; but 
you see I've somehow got fond of the 
child there, and I don't want the sunshine 
to die out of her face ; and then I don't 
know how it is, but I have got to like 
Charlie Detfield for himself I suppose it's 
because he's the greatest ne'er-do-well I ever 



came across." 



By this time Bessie had stole across to 
her aunt, slipped her hand into Miss 
Matilda's, and seated herself on a low chair 
close by that lady. 

" I don't know," continued Miss Stanbury, 
slowly ; " but I think there's good stuiF in 
him. I think, if he were once clear of the 
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follies of his youthful days, he would keep 
out of debt in future, and make Bessie a 
good husband. The long and the short of 
which, Mr. Brine, is this, that I'm a foolish 
old woman, and would help Captain Detfield 
out of his difficulties if I could. Now if 
you can let me know how much is wanted, 
then I should be able to say if it were 
within my power to assist him." 

"I don't know how to thank you for 
Charlie, Miss Stanbury," replied Brine, " it's 
a magnificent oflFer ; but it cannot be, you 
know." 

"Arid why not. Sir?" retorted Miss 
Matilda, sharply. 

" Because I don't quite think Charlie could 
allow you to pay his debts for him," said 
Brine, slowly. 

" It has been the special prerogative of all 
aunts and uncles in every play I ever saw — 
in every novel I ever read. If not his aunt 
yet, I am able to state, on the very best 
authority, that I am about to be," and here 

L 2 
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Miss Bessie received a pinch that made her 
ear tingle. 

"Well, we must think about it. Miss 
Stanbury ;" replied Brine, guardedly. ** What- 
ever Charlie may decide, his gratitude to 
you must remain unbounded." 

"I suppose he would have allowed his 
wife to pay his debts?" retorted Miss 
Stanbury, with some asperity. **I can't 
see much distinction." 

Brine was conscious that he was involved 
in a very awkward argument, and only 
wished himself well out of it. He had 
dim memories of the schemes with which 
Charlie had first sought Roseneath House, 
and felt that he was taking higher ground 
than circumstances quite warranted. 

"When he asked Miss Bessie to marry 
him, he didn't know she was an heiress ;" 
said Brine, at length. 

"No, that was very like him, as if he 
ever could have married her if she wasn't," 
observed Miss Stanbury. 
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" Then he could not withdraw his words 
without the lady's consent, which he will 
never have," interposed Bessie, with a slight 
blush. 

" And, therefore, you see it is all different," 
continued Brine, speaking very fast, "and 
after all it is Charlie has got to decide not 
me. ril find out what you want. Miss 
Stanbury, and in the meantime I've a lot to 
do, and must say good-bye," and before 
Miss Matilda could collect herself for 
another attack, he had shaken hands, and 
left the house. 

"Weugh!" he muttered, when he got 
outside. " What a fool I was to give my 
opinion, as if it isn't all Charlie's business. 
There's plenty of men would find no fault 
with anybody who paid their debts — let it be 
who it might." 



CHAPTER IX. 



NEMESIS. 



CISSY, buried in the corner of a first- 
class carriage, is a victim to the 
saddest reflections as she hurries to town. 
She has forgotten for the present all her 
conceived wrongs. She remembers nothing 
now but that the man she loves lies 
wrestling with death; has lain, her father 
writes word, for days past, waging fell 
struggle for existence — and she has not been 
by ihis pillow. She blames herself bitterly. 
He, ever so kind and thoughtful of her, 
yet the first time she in her womanhood is 
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called upon to be a true wife to him, she is 
absent from his side. 

" No, I was wrong to part in that way, 
to leave him without a word. My God ! 
shall I ever hear him whisper my name 
again? To think I may be too late, that 
the lips which had always soft words for 
me may be stilled for ever,*' and Cissy's 
eyes filled. It was, indeed, only by a 
violent effort she refrained from a very 
tempest of tears. 

Arrived in town, she drove straight to 
Park Crescent and rang. The tan in front 
of the house, the blinds but half drawn up, 
all spoke vividly of sickness within. Houses 
are wont to assume an aspect of woe when 
some one of their inmates lies stricken nigh 
to death. Houses have physiognomies, and 
the house that holds a flickering life within 
it is easy to recognise. Cissy shivered, 
warm summer day though it was, as «she 
stood on the door-step awaiting an answer 
to her summons. She felt as if the dread 
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shadow of the destroyer was already on her 
home. 

But the door opened and the butler 
appeared, only to be thrown into a state of 
imbecility and confusion by the apparition 
of his mistress that was painful to witness. 
To her quick, anxious inquiry after her 
husband, he faltered out the parrot-like 
rejoinder. 

" Master's pretty much the same, ma'am," 
which he had dispensed to all callers for 
the last four or five days. 

But what did utterly puzzle him, was 
where he was to show his mistress. He 
had a sort of undefined idea that his duty 
required him to say "not at home," that 
somehow Mrs. Gore ought not to come 
there ; but then again, how was he to refuse 
admission to his mistress. Cissy relieved 
him of this dilemma by brushing rapidly 
past him, and ascending the stairs. The 
butler was recalled to himself by the 
exigency of the situation, he followed his 
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mistress rapidly upstairs, and exclaimed, as 
they gained the landing, 

"Please step into the drawing-room, 
ma'am, while I send upstairs to say you 
are here. Master is allowed to see no one, 
and really it would be more prudent that 
the nurses and so on should be let know of 
your arrival." 

There was reason in this. 

"Yes, it would be best; send quick, 
at once, you understand, Benson," replied 
Cissy, as she threw herself upon a 
fauteuil. 

Now it must be remembered, that the 
domestics in Park Crescent were quite un- 
aware of the blacker accusation that had been 
levelled against Cissy. They believed simply 
that a violent quarrel had taken place between 
their master and mistress, and that the latter, 
in her anger, had suddenly betaken herself 
to Brompton-super-Mare. In their own set 
in London, this was the accepted version of 
Mrs. Gore's abrupt disappearance from her 
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home. True, there were the cynics, as 
there always will be, who held that when a 
woman ran away from her husband, there 
was always another man at the bottom of 
it. But those who could give a personality 
to this man were very few, if we except 
the well informed population of Brompton- 
super-Mare. 

We know that both her husband and 
Brine, unfortunately for Cissy, are two of 
the firmest believers in her guilt. John 
Paynter shakes his head, as he talks the 
thing over with his wife, and says he hopes 
it may come out all right, ** but there 
was a mysterious stranger you know, 
Lizzie." 

"And I don't care if there were fifty 
mysterious strangers," retorted Mrs. Paynter, 
impetuously, "and if Cissy was always 
meeting them. I tell you, John, she loved 
her husband very dearly, though she didn't 
quite know it. She's run away alone, take 
my word for it." 
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Mr. Brine, when he received the intelli- 
gence that Mrs. Gore was in the drawing- 
room, was as much taken aback as his 
informant the butler had been previously. 
To him there was something positively 
revolting in the effirontery of this woman, 
who could come from the side of her 
paramour to sit by what would probably 
be her husband's death-bed. There lingered 
no doubt of Cissy's guilt in his mind — had 
he not been down to Brompton-super-Mare 
and seen for himself. She had fled from 
her husband's home. She was there with 
Claxby Jenkens. There could be but one 
inference drawn from that. 

Mr. Brine by no means fancied the in- 
terview that laid before him, but he had 
made up his mind fully, and intended to 
swerve not one bit from his decision. Mrs. 
Gore must be made to understand that she 
had forfeited the shelter of her husband's 
roof — that her presence in that house was 
an insult past toleration — in short, that she 
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must leave it, and at once. All this, Brine 
had determined to explain to her thoroughly 
— gently, if that would suffice; but in 
curt forcible English should it be necessary, 
and to a woman who could act, as in his 
eyes Cissy had acted. Brine thought it very 
possible it would be to the latter method he 
should be called upon to resort. 

**I suppose it will end in a scene," he 
muttered, as he slowly descended the stairs ; 
" but stay in this house she shan't, I'm 
determined. What the deuce is her motive, 
I wonder ? Some scheme concerning the pro- 
prieties, I suppose. I shouldn't be surprised 
if she's speculating upon how many hours 
poor Montie has still to live — the Jezebel." 

He opened the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Gore sprang quickly from her seat, as 
the handle turned, and advanced to meet the 
new comer. 

" Mr. Brine !" she exclaimed, in tones of 
visible disappointment, as she bent haughtily 
towards him. She had not forgotten the 
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Stiffness with which he had acknowledged 
her salutation at Brompton-super-Mare. " I 
suppose," she continued, after a few seconds' 
hesitation, "that I may now go to my 
husband." 

" I regret to say, Mrs. Gore, that is quite 
impossible," replied Brine. 

" Impossible ! how so ? Surely my presence 
can do Montague no harm — how is he.^ 
is he still delirious? does he know people .f^" 

" Poor Montie has recognised nobody for 
days." 

" I have but this morning heard of his 
illness," continued Cissy, in a low, passionate 
whisper. **I hurried up from Brompton- 
super-Mare immediately. Surely, Mr. Brine, 
the doctors can have no valid reason for 
refusing his wife her privilege of nursing 
him. Do not be afraid that I shall break 
down, or do anything foolish — believe me, 
I have plenty of command over myself. I 
blame myself severely that I should have 
been away when it happened," and as she 
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finished, Cissy brushed the tears from the 
wet lashes, and looked almost pleadingly 
up into his face. 

"A consummate actress, this woman," 
thought Brine. 

"Mrs Gore," he replied, "pray don't 
oblige me to speak more plainly ; but surely 
you must see that your remaining in this 
house, after what has taken place, is an 
impossibility." 

" Ah ! you have heard then, that Mon- 
tague and I have quarrelled. I might have 
guessed as much from your manner. But is 
a quarrel, that might have been already 
healed had Montague not been struck down, 
to debar me from my right to tend him now 
he is sick." 

" Such quarrel as there is between you 
two undoubtedly does," replied Brine, 
bitterly. 

" I deny it. You have always disliked me. 
I could see it the first evening we ever met, 
though ignorant of the cause of my oflfend- 
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ing. And now," continued Cissy, haughtily, 
" I challenge your right to come between us. 
By what authority. Sir, do you take it upon 
yourself to interpose between husband and 
wife ?" As she concluded. Cissy drew herself 
up, and her grey eyes flashed defiance at her 
adversary. 

" I interpose as Montague Gore's most 
intimate friend — as one to whom he confided 
the shameful story of his wife's desertion, as 
one who has since verified the story for 
himself. I act for Montague as he would 
for himself, could he understand your 
presence in this house ? Don't question my 
authority ?" added Brine, sternly. 

" I do, and more than ever now," returned 
Cissy. " Montague tell you why I left 
him ! I'll not believe it. Shameful !" she 
exclaimed, scornfully ; " his conscience 
told him why ? but, ah !" she continued, 
dropping her voice, "this is no time 
to blame him ; but believe me, Mr. Brine, 
what shame there might be, rests not with me." 
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Fox Brine stood for a moment almost 
stupified by what he conceived this woman's 
extraordinary audacity, then he replied, in 
almost menacing tones, 

" Once for all, will you take my advice, 
and leave this house quietly? I am lothe, 
very, to speak to you plainly." 

" Speak, Sir !" replied Cissy, as she 
reared her head, proudly. " I should like to 
hear upon what grounds you conceive your-^ 
self entitled to forbid me my own house ? 
I can imagine your having been at 
some pains to rake up stories to my dis- 
advantage." 

The contemptuous tones — the final taunt 
were not calculated to make her adver- 
sary stay his hand. Brine, moreover, 
looked upon this woman as utterly false, 
still, there was more of sadness than 
bitterness in his voice, as he replied 
quietly, 

" You would hear the charges against 
you, summed up. You would know what 
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version your husband and his friends have 
of your sudden flight." 

Cissy winced a little even at this 
word. 

"For weeks past, then, it has been 
known to your husband and his intimates 
that you were in the habit of giving 
clandestine rendezvous to a stranger. I 
myself, upon one occasion, saw you part 
with this man in Montague Square, 
and allow him to kiss you in so 
doing." 

Cissy could not repress a movement 
of surprise. 

" Your husband expostulates — a few 
days after, you leave your home, and 
when next heard of, you are established 
at Brompton-super-Mare with this identical 
stranger as your companion. The stranger 
is identified as Major Claxby Jenkens — a 
man more known than respected about 
town. There is but one conclusion the 
world can draw from this story, and if 
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you could have heard the current gossip at 
Brompton-super-Mare, you would have 
found that there, at all events, they had 
drawn that deduction." 

Cissy had thrown herself on a sofa, 
and with face buried in her hands, lay 
literally cowering under the foul charge 
on which she stood arraigned. As if a 
veil had been torn from before her eyes, 
she suddenly recognised how her conduct 
could be judged by her acquaintance — could 
be forsooth, had been. She saw how plausible 
the whole story was. She could under- 
stand how Brine had been led to believe 
in it. But Montague, ah ! Montague should 
have known her better, he ought not to 
have judged her so hastily. 

Then it flashed across her how she had 
judged him, had she not deemed him false 
upon even more slender evidence. She had 
convicted him upon a kiss, while she herself 
had been found guilty upon a train of 
of circumstantial evidence of which a kiss. 
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was but a link. It occurred to her that 
she had wronged Montague, verily as 
she herself was foully wronged at that 
moment. 

Brine remained silent. A few minutes, 
and Cissy raised herself, pushed back the 
dark masses of hair from her temples, 
and looked gravely at him. There was 
no defiance now in her attitude, her face 
was very still, though her lips trembled 
slightly as she spoke. 

" Mn Brine," she said, gently. " I have 
heard this terrible charge for the first time. 
You have seen me overwhelmed by it. 
A woman may well be that, although 
innocent ; and I tell vou I am innocent. 
I tell you I can disprove the whole story 
in the course of a day or two. But so 
cleverly have appearances combined against 
me, I can hardly blame you for holding 
me guilty as I see you do. It is useless 
for me to say more at present. Major 
Jenkens shall explain what the relations 

M 2 
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between us really are, and, believe me, 
this hideous accusation will then tumble 
to pieces like a house of cards." 

Brine was struck by the change in her 
manner. The first shock at hearing the 
charge made against her overcome, and she 
met it in quiet, resolute, steadfast fashion ; 
not defiantly, nor yet lightly ; but as a 
woman might, who thoroughly impressed 
with the gravity of her situation, yet felt 
no manner of doubt about clearing herself 
in the eyes of all men, and that right 
speedily. 

She was silent for a little ; then once 
more she looked beseechingly at him, 
and her voice shook a little as she 
spoke. 

"You are prejudiced against me, Mr. 
Brine; but when I pledge you my word 
that this calumny not only can be, but will 
be almost immediately refuted, do you still 
dare to refuse me my place by my husband's 
sick-bed.*' 
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Brine was staggered. He had entered 
that room with no doubt of this woman's 
guilt. He had entertained no doubt of it, 
when he summed up so tersely the evidence 
against her. He had deemed her acting a 
part all through the first portion of their 
interview ; but Cissy's last words had the 
ring of truth in them, and her quiet, 
earnest, self-sustained manner, assuredly 
carried no consciousness of guilt about 
it. 

" Mrs. Gore," he replied, at length, '^ I 
don't think I'm prejudiced against you, but 
I will own fairly, that I have judged you as 
the world has judged you till the last few 
minutes. No man, I think, could have 
heard you assert your innocence of that of 
which you are accused, without at least paus- 
ing to reflect whether he may not have been 
mistaken." 

" Thank you, Mr. Brine," . replied Cissy, 
with a grateful smile, " then you admit my 
right to go to my husband.'* 
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She was thinking more even now of re- 
gaining the privilege of watching and tending 
the sick-bed of the man she loved, than of 
re-establishing her fair fame. 

" I am afraid that cannot be," replied Brine, 
uneasily. 

** Why not ?" asked Cissy, eagerly. *^ You 
said you held me innocent." 

" I didn't quite say that. I said I thought 
1 had been mistaken. I say now, I devoutly 
trust that before forty-eight hours Mrs. 
Gore will have triumphantly refuted all the 
scandal, at present associated with her name. 
Nobody will be more delighte.l than myself; 
nobody will more humbly apologise for 
having for a little doubted her." 

"I still do not see why I may not go 
to my husband?" cried Cissy, imploringly. 
" It is no guilty woman who asks you ! do 
you think if I were, I could dare set foot 
in his house ? It is a wife who asks to tend 
the husband she loves with her whole heart, 
in his hour of need. I must, I will go. 
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It's God's truth, I've done nothing to forfeit 
the rights my marriage vow gave me !" and 
starting to her feet, Cissy would have 
left the room, had not Brine inter- 
posed. 

" Impossible ! for your sake as much as 
his," he cried. 

" My sake !" exclaimed Cissy. 

** Yes, can you not see it ? surely you 
don't want to force the brutal explanation 
from my lips." 

*^I don't understand you," said Cissy, 
her gray eyes open wide with astonish- 
ment. 

" Can not you fancy what the world will 
say, if you stay here before your innocence 
is established ?" 

"No! what scandal can come of my 
nursing my husband?" 

Brine's face flushed, and his voice came 
thick with shame, as he said, 

" Don't blame me. The world will 
probably say that you took advantage of 
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your husband's prostration to obtain pardon 
of your sin." 

Cissy started, and literally trembled from 
head to foot. 

" I thank you, Sir," she said, after a slight 
pause. " I had needed to have been, indeed, 
the guilty woman you think me, to have 
dreamt that it was possible to take that 
view of my return. You handle the knife 
ruthlessly, Mr. Brine ; you lay wounds 
open and spare not. I understand now, I 
am not fit to be beneath my husband's roof 
while this foul stain rests upon me. A few 
hours, and you yourself shall apologize 
for the wrong you have done me. Poor 
Montague ! I don't think he would have 
judged his foolish wife so hardly. I think 
he would have taken my word for my inno- 
cence, without waiting for the proofs. He 
did love me.*' 

" If I have spoken harshly, Mrs. Gore, 
forgive me. If you are an innocent 
woman, believe me, it is all for the best." 
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" I will try to think so. One thing you 
cannot refuse me, you will send me word 
of any change to the Langham Hotel. 
And, Mr. Brine," continued Cissy, as her 
voice dropped to a whisper, "remember, 
should it be — should it be for the worse, 
guilty or not guilty, I must bid him good- 
bye. You cannot stand between us at such 
a moment." 

" No ! You shall be sent for," replied 
Brine. 

"You promise." 

" I swear it." 

"Good-bye," and with a slight incli- 
nation of her head. Cissy took her depar- 
ture. 



CHAPTER X. 



ANALYSING A KISS. 



CISSY, on leaving her husband's house, 
drove straightway to the Langham 
Hotel, engaged a room, and telegraphed 
to her maid to join her there next day. 
She had chosen this hotel because it was 
no distance from Park Crescent. Moreover 
there were porters up all night, and in the 
event of that terrible summons arriving for 
her, she thought she could count upon 
being speedily aroused, should it come to 
her in the night time. 

Very very sad was Cissy. It was terrible 
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to think that Montague could have be- 
lieved all this of her, frightful to think that 
he might die and never hear her explana- 
tion. Saddest of all was it, that she should 
be deemed to have forfeited her right to 
watch over him in his illness. Then she 
thought once more over the scene she had 
witnessed in his chambers between him and 
Lizzie Paynter. If it was possible her 
own conduct could have been so miscon- 
strued, might she not also have built up 
her theory regarding her husband's relations 
with Mrs. Paynter upon equally unsub- 
stantial grounds. 

What was it she had seen ? An earnest 
conversation between them, at the termina- 
tion of which Montague had kissed her. 
She had been unable to hear what they said. 
She had imagined a love scene between 
them, but was forced to confess it was 
founded entirely upon that one kiss. Yet 
even in her penitence and humility. Cissy 
felt that it was a kiss she had a right 
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to demand explanation of. She would. 
From her husband it was impossible; 
but she would have the whole affair out 
with Lizzie Paynter to-morrow. 

A somewhat hazardous experiment this. 
Difficult to say how Mrs. Paynter would 
take such an attack. For Lizzie was a 
woman cunning of fence, and the oppor- 
tunity of carrying the war into the enemy's 
country, should she wax angry, was only tod 
obvious. 

In the meantime Mrs. Gore despatched 
a messenger with a note to Charles Street, 
begging her father to call upon her the 
first thing the next morning. When the 
messenger returned, he brought back word 
the Major had gone out of town for a day 
or two. 

The Fates apparently were against Cissy. 
To clear her fair fame it was essential 
that the Major should bear testimony. He 
not only could state, but prove that she 
was his daughter. However strong his 
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reasons for keeping in the background. 
Cissy had little fear but that he would 
come forward when he heard of what she 
was accused. 

It was in her eyes of vital importance 
that she should clear herself at once. Not 
so much on account of the scandal — Cissy's 
lip curled contemptuously as she thought 
how surely she could demolish that piece of 
malicious gossip — but till she could do so, 
she was still banished from the place she 
now most coveted on earth, the side of her 
husband's couch. 

Who has not at some time known that 
terrible torture of waiting, with idle hands, 
for the hourly bulletin of the health of 
someone very dear to us ; when you can 
do nothing; when medical skill confesses 
the issue to be in the hands of the Creator ; 
when there remains nothing we can do to 
alleviate, nothing we can do to assist the 
sufferer in his grim wrestle with death ; 
when you sit with folded arms awaiting the 
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result of the struggle in which all power 
to help is denied you. 

Even then, where one loves deeply, it 
is something to be able to smooth the 
pillow, to bathe the patient's brow, to 
moisten the parched lips. To those that 
sit patiently within call of the sick room, 
and simply await^ the pain is infinitely 
more than to those who are performing 
such simple and perhaps useless offices. 
To stand motionless, a mere spectator 
of the fight is always a lot hard to 
bear. Cissy is doomed to stand quite 
aloof, and wait for tidings — she whose 
loving hands should have performed those 
tasks now left to professional nurses. 

She had lain down dressed on her bed, 
so as to be ready at a moment's notice. 
In her state of anxiety, sleep was an impos- 
sibility. She descended from her room 
as soon as the hotel recognised that 
the day had begun. A cup of strong 
coffee braced her nerves a little, but 
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the waiting soon became past all bear- 
ing. 

A messenger from Brine informed her 
that there was as yet no change in her 
husband, that the doctors looked more 
anxious than ever, and said he must sleep 
soon, or sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking. The waiting became unendurable ; 
the tension on the nerves could be borne no 
longer. She must do something — action of 
some kind was imperative ; she would carry 
out her last night's idea. She would go and 
see Lizzie Paynter. 

Ordering a brougham to be ready at a 
moment's notice, she gave the clerk special 
directions to send it after her with any 
messenger that should arrive, and then 
getting into a hansom, drove rapidly off to 
Mrs. Paynter's. 

Lizzie's astonishment knew no bounds 
when her visitor was announced, but she 
sprang up to receive her with genuine plea- 
sure. 
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"I knew I was right," thought Lizzie, 
" if the whole story had not been a dreadful 
calumny, she wouldn't have come to see 



me." 



" My dear Cissy !" she exclaimed, seizing 
ler visitor by both hands, " I am charmed 
.o see you. You so persistently refused to 
have anything to say, or to do with me 
before you ran — y I mean left town, that I 
could only infer I had offended you in some 
way." 

"It may be you had," replied Cissy, 
quietly releasing herself, "we will come to 
that presently. I want to have a talk with 
you." 

" With pleasure. One moment, while I 
tell them I am not at home," and Lizzie 
rang and gave the answering footman the 
necessary instructions. " There, now I am 
at your disposal until luncheon, for which 
the court must adjourn, you know, and 
then Tm ready to gossip again till dinner- 



time." 
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" I'm in slight humour for gossip," replied 
Cissy. "Do you know my husband is 
dying — that I am told it is almost 
hoping against hope to think otherwise." 

Lizzie bowed her head in assent. 

" And do you know what the world has 
thought fit to charge me with ?" continued 
Cissy, in the same hard mechanical tones she 
had used throughout. 

" Yes, I have heard it ; and as John will 
tell you, have pronounced it a foul lie from 
the beginning. A charge that you would 
speedily clear yourself of when it came to 
your ears; and I am right. Cissy, am I 
not?" exclaimed Mrs. Paynter, vehemently. 

" Yes, thank you for your belief in me. 
It is something to have had one friend who 
held me not utterly worthless." 

" My darling 1" cried Mrs. Paynter, im- 
pulsively, " that there was something wrong 
between you and Montie, I knew ; but that 
what was said of you was false, I could 
swear." 

VOL. III. N 
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A jealous twinge ran through Cissy at 
hearing her husband so familiarly alluded to, 
but she gulped it down determinedly, and 
in the same calm steady voice said, 

"Did you ever guess what was wrong 
between Montague and I ?" 

"I think so," replied Mrs. Paynter, 
softly. 

"What?" 

" This is not quite a fair question. Cissy. 
I may be mistaken, you know, and my 
surmise might only make you angry. I 
can see quite clearly that you have some- 
thing against me as it is, and, mark me, I 
want to know what ?" 

For a moment Mrs. Gore eyed her hostess 
keenly, and then said slowly, 

" You are sure of that ?*' 

"Quite!" replied Mrs. Paynter, nestling 
still further into the embraces of the luxuri- 
ant arm-chair, in which she was seated. 

" Then before we come to that, you must 
tell me what you think Montague and I 
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quarrelled about Afterwards, as you 
happen to be mixed up in it, I will tell you 
why I left him." 

" Me ! I have anything to do with your 
running off to Brompton-super-Mare !" ex- 
claimed Lizzie, with unfeigned surprise. 

" You will see — answer my question." 

"I thought this, although you didn't 
quite know it, my dear," replied Mrs. 
Paynter, not without a soupfon of malice in 
her voice, " you had just fallen madly in 
love with your husband. He expostulated 
with you about some queer acquaintance you 
had — a relic, I suppose, of your old Paris 
days — and in your anger at finding your 
love so little understood and believed in, 
you took high dudgeon, and went off with 
your maid." 

Cissy blushed crimson at finding that her 
secret had been so cleverly read — that this 
great love of hers had been patent to her 
friend, even before she was aware of it 
herself. 

N 2 
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" You are right in part — but only in part. 
That I love my husband passionately, I am 
proud to avow. I left him, as I thought, 
upon much stronger grounds than those." 

Lizzie's open blue eyes and eager face 
expressed how interested she felt in the 
coming revelation. 

"Do you remember going to see my 
husband at his chambers ?" asked Mrs. 
Gore. 

Lizzie could not repress a slight start. 
She had deemed that a circumstance utterly 
unknown to her visitor. 

" You do, I see, and you probably remember 
all that took place there," continued Cissy. 

" Ah ! you saw that interview then," 
replied Mrs. Paynter, nestling once more 
into the depths of her chair, with apparently 
intense enjoyment. She felt quite easy now, 
she knew where the attack was to be made, 
she knew how facile it was to explain it all ; 
but she had hardly been woman if she had 
not determined that Cissy should be exercised 
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a little upon what she considered must have 
been unfairly acquired knowledge. 

" I saw the finish of it at all events/' re- 
turned Mrs. Gore, with some asperity. 

" Where were you ?*' inquired Lizzie, with 
a naivete almost ludicrous. 

"That matters little. I wish you to 
explain why you went there. ?" 

"To see Montie Gore," replied Mrs. 
Paynter, maliciously. " But where were 
you ? Did he know you were there ?" 

" Will you tell me why you were there ?" 
asked Cissy again, with a decided tremour 
in her voice. 

" In your interest, my dear, and I fancy 
I served you pretty well, although it has 
all come about in a very different manner 
from that I intended." 

" Do you understand that I saw all that 
took place between you and my husband !" 
exclaimed Cissy passionately. 

Mrs. Paynter gave a quick little nod of 
assent, and then became to all intents lost 
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in the admiration of the lace of her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" You understand this/' continued Cissy, 
in quick vehement tones, "and you think 
I am fool enough to believe that you were 
studying my interests in stealing my hus- 
band's love from me." 

" I what !" interrupted Mrs. Paynter, with 
great elevation of her eye-brows. 

" Did your best to steal my husband's 
love from me," reiterated Cissy hotly, " how 
far you have been successful I dare hardly 
think. I know I have been a fool, that 
I have been induced to withhold from him 
a confidence I should not, that I have tried 
his love hardly. Surely he did love me 
once! was it for you, who I believed my 
friend, to take advantage of our misunder- 
standing, to snatch at what I in my mad- 
ness had treated with disdain ? God help 
me ! Lizzie, but I had deemed you true 
to me at all events." A slight sob shook 
Cissy's voice as she finished, and even the 
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arch coquette opposite her felt a little un- 
comfortable as she witnessed her visitor's 
unmistakeable emotion; but Lizzie was 
determined to play her game out for more 
reasons than one. 

"An ugly vice that jealousy," thought 
Mrs. Paynter, "a sharp lesson will benefit 
you, my dear," and then the vivacious 
lady, who good natured though she was, 
had a slight dash of, the cat in her dis- 
position, could not forbear the pleasure of 
teasing her friend just a little longer. 

"I really don't know what you mean," 
replied Mrs. Paynter at length. 

" Don't equivocate," returned Mrs. Gore 
fiercely. "I saw Montague kiss you with 
my own eyes." 

"Ah, it was very lucky you did, you 
know." 

" What !" cried Cissy starting to her 
feet. 

"Very lucky," returned Mrs. Paynter 
demurely. " You would never have found 
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out you loved your husband if you hadn't. 
There, sit down do, and I will tell you all 
about it. I'm tired of teasing you, you 
foolish child." 

Cissy dropped once more into her chair, 
and stared through her wet lashes in mute 
astonishment at her tormentor. 

Mrs. Paynter had not quite meant to 
let her off so cheaply, but Cissy was so 
evidently in such sore distress that her 
better nature overcame her love of fun. 

" You saw Montague kiss me," she said 
after a short pause, " Well, I'll own to you 
in the first place I do not think he could 
have well helped it. It is possible, my 
dear, to put a man in such a situation that 
unless he's an utter barbarian he can do 
no less. Montague, not being an irreclaim- 
able savage, bowed to circumstances. Do 
you understand that ?" 

" No," returned Cissy shortly. 

" Did you see how it came about ?" 

" I fancy so." 
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" I don't think you did quite. Well, as I 
said before, it was my caprice of the minute 
to make your husband kiss me. Without 
being very gauche he could hardly have 
-done otherwise. What did it mean ? About 
as much as if he had shaken hands with 
me. No colder kiss was ever laid on 
woman's cheek. I had brought him what 
he deemed very good news. I had poured 
balm into a bleeding wound, ma mie^ that 
you refused to bind up. It was my whim, 
never mind why, to have a kiss for my 
fee. You needn't look anxious, I've no 
wish to repeat the experiment. Being kissed 
by a statue is all I can compare it tOj and 
if you think we are the least bit in love 
with each other, you mistake. Come, I'll 
confess I'd just a tiny bit of pique to 
gratify." 

" But still, what led you to go down to 
his chambers ?" 

"Because I wanted to see him," replied 
Mrs. Paynter, with a little grimace. 
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" But why didn't you call in Park Cres- 
cent?" persisted Cissy. 

" Because, you noodle, I wanted to see 
him alone, because I wanted to explain to 
him that he was labouring under an egre- 
gious misconception." 

"What was that?" 

Mrs. Paynter's blue eyes sparkled mis- 
chievously. 

"I wanted to tell him something that 
you wouldn't, something that he was fretting 
his heart out to know. Can you guess what 
it was. Cissy ?" 

Cissy's face flushed rosy red. She an- 
swered nothing, but looked mutely at her 
friend. 

" Well, what I did tell .him, was this. 
That his wife loved him very dearly, and 
that he was making a very great mistake in 
supposing she didn't, and that I was getting 
quite wretched at seeing two people whom 
I knew to be really attached to each other, 
drifting apart from some miserable misunder- 
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Standing that I was unable to fathom. I 
know/* continued Mrs. Paynter, with mock 
humility, " that I did very wrong, one should 
never interfere between husband and wife. 
John told me so, and John's always right. 
Can you forgive me ?" 

" Forgive you !" cried Cissy, springing 
from her seat, crossing and throwing her 
arms round her friend. '* Can you forgive 
me, Lizzie, for having so cruelly doubted 
you. If I had never come to Montague's 
chambers that morning, I should have saved 
both myself and him much misery ; looking 
back, I understand it all now. I comprehend 
all his efforts to come to an understanding 
with me ; how patient he was under my 
coldness and insolence. I, at the time, think- 
ing I was doubly betrayed ; wronged by my 
friend, wronged by my husband ; the dupe, 
the mere catspaw of you both. Fool that 
I was ! and yet, Lizzie, I had some slight 
excuse — that scene had made most wives 
jealous." 
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" Yes," replied Lizzie, " but who was to 
guess you were looking on." 

"If I looked, I suffered," replied Cissy 
simply. 

" I'm afraid you did, and was that the 
reason you took yourself off to Brompton- 
super-Mare." 

Cissy nodded. 

" Ah well ! I think I'll never plot again. 
It's all very well for the dramatists who 
can settle their last act beforehand, but in 
real life, our dramas don't quite come off as 
we intend them. But, Cissy, are you sure 
you have quite got over it?" 

"Got over what?" asked Mrs. Gore, 
raising her head. 

" The — ^the — you know." 

" I don't." 

"Well that kiss," said Mrs. Paynter, her 
eyes dancing with fun. "It was a very 
wee one, you know, because you saw 
it." 

" Yes, I forgive Montague, because I 
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believe such temptation to be beyond man's 
strength/* replied Cissy, smiling, " when you 
play temptress." 

"That's not forgiving me," laughed 
Lizzie. 

" No, but I can afford to forgive you in 
one sense. You did deserve it, for what you 
tried to bring about." 

"And why not pardon me altogether?" 
asked Mrs. Paynter, curiously. 

" You couldn't expect me to." 

"But why?" 

A gleam of the old humour flashed over 
Cissy's face, as putting her lips down to 
Mrs. Paynter's ear, she whispered, 

" You can't expect me to forgive 
you for not appreciating what you 
got, you know. I consider them valu- 
able." 

" It's all very well," laughed Mrs. Paynter. 
" I am afraid these men are all alike, and 
after the manner of dishonest tradesmen, 
keep them of two qualities." 
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"I must go, Lizzie. You have taken 
a load ofFmy heart, but I am in sad trouble 
still." 

" Of course, you must be," replied Mrs. 
Paynter, suddenly sober^ed, as she thought 
of poor Montague Gore still battling for 
his life. " Hope for the best. Cissy. I 
know, poor fellow, he hangs between life 
and death, still, though I don't know why, I 
have a presentiment he will pull through, and 
that there are many happy years in store 
for you." 

" That he should die and never know the 
truth about me, is what seems to me so 
terrible," replied Cissy, tearfully. 

" You mustn't think of that. I'm anxious 
almost as you can be, and send every 
morning to inquire. Good-bye, my darling," 
and with a warm embrace the two reconciled 
friends separated. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE MAJOR DOES HIS DUTY BY ROXBY. 

MAJOR JENKENS, as we have heard, 
was out of town. Unfortunately, 
too, for Cisssy, on his return next morning, 
he drove straight to his offices in John Street 
instead of to his chambers in Charles Street, 
Berkley Square. The Major had been down 
to confer with one of his principal em- 
ployers, to receive final instructions on 
a rather delicate piece of business, which 
that worthy had thought fit to confide to 
him. 

Of all his employers, of all the men he 
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had ever been engaged in business, or 
nefarious transactions with, this man Sim- 
monds was the only one for whom the 
Major had conceived a positive kwe. Of 
him, he had almost a superstitious dread. 
He had witnessed so much of Mr. Simmonds' 
malevolence, been so astonished at his mul- 
tiplicity of resource, at the boundless in- 
formation he appeared able to procure, that 
the Major had registered a solemn vow 
always to be perfectly straightforward in all 
dealings between them. He was the one 
man that Claxby Jenkens owned he dare 
not quarrel with — the one man he never 
attempted to get the best of. 

Roxby, he admitted, was clever, very 
clever — not easy by any means to get the 
weather gage of Roxby. That eminent 
financier had proved too many for him 
more than once, but still give him a 
sufficiently strong hand, and the Major 
was ready to fight his battle over again 
with Roxby at any time. 
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With Simmonds it was difFerent. He 
felt that the truculent money-lender was 
too much for him, too cunning of fence 
for him to venture to cross swords with. 
Claxby Jenkens was much too astute a 
man to overrate his own capabilities, and 
he acknowledged that Simmonds was beyond 
him. 

Mr. Simmonds, it may be remembered, 
was the principal holder of that luckless 
insolvent Detfield's bills. If there was one 
point on which Mr. Simmonds was perfectly 
inflexible, it was the having his own again, 
with all the profits accruing from the 
lending of money upon doubtful security. 
In Captain Detfield's case that, at present, 
looked far from hopeful, at all events, for 
a considerable period. 

Mr. Simmonds, turning the matter over in 
his own mind, arrived at the conclusion that 
it was possible to procure a settlement 
of this most unpromising account very 
speedily. Pressure, no doubt, would have 
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to be applied, and it was manifest that it 
was useless to exercise it further on the 
guardsman himself. 

" Necessary," argued Mr. Simmonds, " to 
squeeze somebody in his behalf, and, as 
luck will have it, I fancy I can give 
a turn of the screw to some one who 
has it within his power to put things 
straight for the Captain. We will 
see." 

He had one or two conferences with 
the Major on this point, and finally he 
asked him down to dine and sleep at a 
small villa he owned at Medenham to talk 
it over for the last time. Do not think 
that the usurer had any admiration for the 
silver Thames, and the lovely scenery of 
its banks — he was as dead to all such 
feelings as an oyster. He had got the 
cottage in part payment of a bad debt, 
and thought, having failed to let it, that 
he might as well live in it for the summer 
months. 
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The Major had returned to town, highly 
jubilant. He was instructed to have another 
little game with his friend Roxby, and 
Mr. Simmonds had furnished him with 
a trump or two, that he flattered himself 
would considerably astonish that gentle- 
man. 

Having deposited his travelling-bag, and 
looked through his letters in John Street, 
the Major jumped into a cab, and drove 
off to Fenchurch Street. He sent up his 
card, and the busy financier received it with 
more attention than he had done Detfield's. 
He had little time to wait before a clerk 
intimated that Mr. Roxby would see 
him. 

"Good morning, Jenkens, sit down and 
let's know what it is you've come about," 
said Roxby, cheerfully, as he extended his 
hand. "No need to tell you that time 
is always precious in these parts." 

" I know," replied the Major, tersely, as 
he seated himself " You must spare me a 
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few minutes though all the same. I've 
come down on Simmonds' behalf. You 
know he holds some stiffish bills of Captain 
Detfield's." 

" Of course I do," replied Roxby, as an 
evil expression came over his countenance. 
" It was I recommended him to stand no 
more nonsense about them, but to have his 
money, or push things to extremities." 

" But," said the Major, diffidently, " you 
surely didn't imagine that Detfield could 
pay? 

" 1 knew. Sir, that if he hadn't been a 
puritanical insolent young prig, he could 
have paid, and that he deserved to feel that 
he was not quite his own master," returned 
Roxby, savagely. 

" Still you were quite aware that Simmonds' 
chance of getting his money was not im- 
proved by such proceedings," observed the 
Major, blandly, as he adjusted his spectacles. 

" That's as may be, but you see, my 
dear Jenkens, whether Simmonds gets his 
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money or not is a matter that don't very 
much concern me.'* 

" Hum ! I don't know. Simmonds is a 
little sore about your advice. Says you 
misled him, to gratify some private pique of 
your own. Dangerous man to quarrel with, 
don't you think ?" 

" I tell you what I think," replied Roxby, 
suavely, " that our mutual friend Simmonds 
never took advice from anvone that his own 
judgment didn't endorse. If he followed 
my hint, it was because he thought it seemed 
to offer the best chance of recouping him- 
self" 

" Well, he has got another idea in his 
head now. He has heard all about Detfield's 
engagement to your ward, of course he sees 
if that marriage came off he would be 
tolerably certain to get his money at 
once." 

" Ah ! you had better tell him not to 
speculate on improbabilities," rejoined Roxby, 
with an ironical smile. 
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" That's just where it is — he insists that 
if you would only give your consent, it 
might take place in a few weeks." 

" Then you had better inform him, my 
dear Jenkens, that I never give anything 
away for nothing, except my blessing," 
replied Roxby, in his most unctuous tones, 
" and tell him, moreover, that if I had not 
depended upon a blundering confederate to 
pick a suitable partner for her, my charming 
ward would have been married some weeks 
back." 

" I did my best," said the Major, depre- 
catingly. 

"Dear me," replied Roxby, rubbing his 
hands, softly, " to think of a man of the 
world like you being so deceived. Of course, 
it is impossible for any guardian to give 
his consent to a wealthy ward's marriage 
with a broken down spendthrift. I cannot 
countenance anything so preposterous — 
no, not even to oblige my dear friend 
Simmonds." 
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" You won't think me taking a liberty," 
said the Major, with an accession of nervous- 
ness, and humility, that should have put 
his imperious companion on his guard, " if 
I point out something to you." 

"Oh, dear no;" replied Roxby, with a 
benignant smile, "unless you are about to 
indicate another wooer for Miss Stanbury. 
You can't expect me to believe in your 
selections, after the precious mess you've 
made of things so far," and in spite of his 
smile there was a vindictive gleam in the 
financier's eyes as he concluded. 

" No ; I was about to point out that you 
can hardly hope to make money of the 
disposal of your ward's hand in future." 

" Who told you, Sir, that I ever contem- 
plated such a rascally arrangement ?" returned 
Roxby, loftily. 

The Major deliberately adjusted his 
spectacles, and stared at his companion. 
It was a bit of hardiesse, of impudent 
effrontery after his own heart. He saw 
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that the financier deemed it possible, he did 
not know the exact truth. 

" Who told me ?" he said, gently, " Captain 
Detfield. What was the price? five thou- 
sand. What was his answer ? tolerably 
personal, contemptuous, and in the negative. 
How do things stand at present ? I know 
no more than this. It is very unlikely you 
will be able to induce Miss Stanbury to 
accept any one else for a husband before she 
is twenty-one. Conclusion, your ward's hand 
is no longer saleable." 

" Hah ! that is the way our bankrupt 
young friend accounts for his repulse is it ? 
A venomous young scorpion, who would 
blacken respectable people's characters, eh } 
And you think this an additional reason why 
I should oblige Simmonds? Jenkens, my 
worthy friend, you grow old, to put it 
mildly. You showed unmistakable signs of 
approaching your dotage, when you selected 
Captain Detfield as a fit husband for my 
ward." 
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"Did I?" returned the Major quietly, 
though there was a contraction of the 
muscles about his mouth that augured he 
was not insensible to Roxby's taunts. ** I 
venture to remark your instructions were 
not sufficiently explicit." 

"Clear enough to any one with average 
comprehension," replied Roxby contemp- 
tuously. 

"No, wheii you wanted a thorough 
blackguard, why couldn't you say so, they're 
by no means scarce." 

"Enough of this," cried ' Roxby, in a 
voice thick with passion. "Whatever I 
wanted, I did not want a nincompoop as 
confederate. Further discussion is useless. 
I have lots to do." 

" I must trespass a few minutes more on 
your time, nevertheless, we have a little 
wandered from the point. Simmonds, 
anxious to recover his money, wishes you 
to give your consent to this marriage." 

"And as I don't care a rush whether 
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Simmonds recovers his money or not, I 
shall do nothing of the kind. There is no 
more to be said," and Mr. Roxby threw 
himself back in his chair with the air of 
a man wearied by a fruitless discussion. 

" A dangerous man to offend, Simmonds," 
observed the Major drily. 

"No doubt, if your head is under his 
belt as Detfield's happens to be ; but you 
see I chance to be quite as big, I might say 
a bigger man than Simmonds in the City. 
An ill-disposed money-lender is a bugbear 
I can afford to laugh at. He neither holds 
nor is likely to hold bills of mine. Now 
I really have a lot of business to get 
through." 

" Then I may tell him that is your fixed 
determination," said the Major rising. 

** Most certainly." 

"It's an odd coincidence after what 
you've said," observed the Major, carefully 
flicking some dust from his hat with his 
pocket-handkerchief, " but Simmonds hap- 
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pened to mention he held a bill of yours 
for two thousand." 

" He hold a bill of mine !" ejaculated 
Roxby, with evident astonishment. 

"Yes, accepted by old Muddlehurst ; 
however, you needn't trouble your head 
about it, Simmonds is not uneasy. He 
knows your name's good enough, to say 
nothing of having Muddlehurst's at the 
back. He's not afraid but what it will be 
met when due. It was only it struck me 
as odd when you said he would never hold 
a bill of yours. Good-bye." 

" Stop a moment, how did that bill come 
into Simmonds' hands?" and an acute ob- 
server might have detected a slight shade 
of anxiety in Roxby's tone. "Graves and 
Downham, who always discount my paper 
as they do hundreds of others, are celebrated 
for being close men, who hold it themselves 
till due. They owe half their business to 
that one thing. Men engaged in as many 
financial schemes as I am, don't like their 
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bills hawked about the market. We pay 
a shade more to Graves and Downham for 
that very reason." 

^* Of course, I know all that, but it seems 
they have just taken in a new partner. He 
seeing the firm rather pressed, thought 
there could be no harm in circulating a few 
of the best bills they had in hand. A 
mistake of course." 

"It's an infamous breach of faith," ex- 
claimed Roxby angrily. 

"Well, it is rather, but it can't matter 
to you of course," and as he spoke, he eyed 
his companion keenly from beneath his 
spectacles. The Major rejoiced in the con- 
viction that he was about to do his duty 
towards his neighbour in a somewhat satis- 
factory fashion. 

"No, though that doesn't make it any 
the less a scandalous piece of work on the 
part of Graves and Downham," retorted 
Roxby with evident uneasiness. 

Well, good-bye," said the Major, as 
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he turned towards the door, "I mustn't 
take up any more of your time. I shouldn't 
like to quarrel with Simmonds myself, 
especially when you've nothing to get by 
it. He's a dangerous enemy ; but of 
course you know your own affairs 
best" 

" Good-bye," replied Roxby shortly. 

But the Major was not gone yet, he 
paused with his hand on the door, and 
then, as if it had just occurred to him, ex- 
claimed, 

"By the way, Muddlehurst's been very 
ill lately, hasn't he?" 

"Not that I'm aware of. What makes 
you ask .?" 

"Oh, nothing. Simmonds thought his 
signature looked wonderfully shaky, that's 
all." 

Roxby's florid face blanched, his lips 
trembled, and his hands toyed nervously 
with the pen they had taken up. The two 
men had changed parts. It was Roxby 
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now who was the irresolute hesitating man. 
As for the Major, his face was set hard, 
his lips were compressed, and his dark 
eyes gleamed beneath his spectacles with 
that cruel savage light you may see in a 
cat's before she springs. 

" What the deuce do you mean ?" stam- 
mered Roxby, at last. 

**What do I mean.?" he said in a deep 
low voice, as he walked swiftly from the 
door, placed his hands upon the desk, and 
leant over the cowering coward seated 
behind it. "I mean this, that Simmonds 
doesn't believe Muddlehurst ever signed 
his name to that bill. Is so doubtful of the 
fact, indeed, that he means to ask him the 
question to-morrow." 

"Spare me. Tell him I can and will 
meet it, so help im God! It will ruin 
me if he makes inquiries," and the wretched 
forger dropped his head upon his hands, 
and literally grovelled before his antago- 
nist. 
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The Major contemplated him for a 
moment with cynical contempt. He 
despised utterly a man who could not 
face the consequences of his misdeeds 
with perfect coolness. The Major reck- 
oned courage, or as he would have 
termed it, "pluck," one of the highest 
of human attributes. If, like the wolf, you 
live by rapine, it behoves you to die 
like the wolf, mutely fighting, when your 
time comes. Such was the Major's Pagan 
creed, and he faced the consequences of 
his own escapades ever with the utmost 
hardihood. 

"Ruin you!" he said at length. "If 
what we suspect is true, it would be 
twenty years' penal servitude for you, 
at least, my friend. Stop ! hold your 
tongue," he cried, seeing that Roxby was 
about to speak. "We don't know, mind, 
that it is not Muddlehurst's signature, and 
providing you do what you're told, we 
don't want to know. You'll pay when 
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the time comes somehow or other, we've 
no doubt, and if you did not, Simmonds 
would not lose over it. Graves and Down- 
bam would have to make it good. But, 
mark me, you will do what we wish 
or " 

Roxby raised his face inquiringly. 

"We shall make inquiries of Muddle- 
hurst," concluded the Major drily. 

The utter collapse of the specious scoun- 
drel was almost painful to witness. He 
was but as dough now, in the hands of 
his iron adversary. The Major was quite 
put out at finding himself pitted against 
so flaccid a foe. He could not help 
marvelling how he had ever allowed 
such a craven to get the best of him. 

For once in his life he had been most 
thoroughly deceived in his estimate of 
his neighbour. He had deemed Roxby 
as hard and unscrupulous a rascal as it 
was possible to meet. As he said afterwards, 
to his employer. 
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"I did think he'd have shown fight, 
but he gave in without a ghost of a 
struggle." 

" What is it you want of me ?" inquired 
the utterly broken-down financier humbly 
at length. " I am in your hands to write, 
sign, or do what you will." 

"You're so far lucky that we don't 
want much of you," returned the Major. 
" You will write at once to Miss Stanbury 
to say you regret you have been mistaken 
in your opinion of Captain Detfield's charac- 
ter ; that you have been misinformed, that 
he may have been a little imprudent like 
other young men, but has doubtless 
seen his folly ; has had a severe lesson 
in short, and as you find your ward's 
feelings are really involved, you have no 
hesitation about giving your consent. There, 
you know the sort of letter to write well 
enough. To do you justice, nobody under- 
stands the intensely plausible business better 
than you do." 

VOL. Ill, p 
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'' What else ?" 

"Nothing beyond a note to me to say 
that you have done so. You get ofF cheap, 
it will cost you nothing, but swallowing a 
little ill-temper with regard to Detfield, 
whom, of course, we shall stay all proceedings 
against." 

" It shall be done," replied Roxby, 
in a low voice, *^ but what security 
am I to have that all shall end 
here." 

" None, you're in no position to demand 
any ; but you may rest assured, that as long 
as you meet that bill when due, and throw 
no obstacles in the way of this marriage, you 
are perfectly safe. And now, once more, 
good-bye." 

** Good-bye," said Roxby, faintly. 

But again did the Major turn with his 
hand on the door. 

" One bit of advice before I go. I don't 
recommend you either to delay or humbug 
about that letter, because I shall know the 
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truth almost immediately. And, further, I'd 
advise you to be straight in your dealings in 
future, you havn't pluck to turn rogue 
successfully." With which parting shot, 
the Major jubilantly closed the door behind 
him. He had done his duty by Roxby at 
last 

As for the latter, he remained long seated 
at his desk, struggling with the contending 
passions of rage and fear. Furious at the 
idea that he must succumb to Detfield, 
the man who had told him without scruple 
that he was a scoundrel ; furious at the 
thought of that five thousand pounds which 
had slipped through his fingers; furious 
that Claxby Jenkens, whom he had long 
regarded as his tool, should have suddenly 
developed into his master. But too utterly 
cowed to think of resisting Simmonds' 
ultimatum. Still a cowardly rogue is ever 
a slippery customer to deal with, and it may 
be that Roxby will prove too many for his 
adversaries yet, 
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As far as the forgery went, it was by no 
means his first offence. When pressed for 
money in his business, he had often drawn 
bills, and written some well known city 
man's name as the endorser. As such bills 
had lain quietly at Graves and Downham's 
till due, and then been always promptly met, 
no question had ever been raised concerning 
them. But for the mistake of a partner, 
not quite, as yet, conversant with the busi- 
ness of the firm, that fatal note had never 
been in Simmonds' h^nds, 




CHAPTER XII. 



MR. ROXBy's conversion, 



ROSENEATH HOUSE has been some- 
what sad these last few days. 
Bessie is in dire tribulation about her lover. 
Were he in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
and liable to be " put to the question/' she 
could scarce take a more gloomy view of 
his incarceration. It is natural; imprison- 
ment to the imagination of a girl of eighteen 
of Bessie's class, is apt to be associated with 
bolts, bars, the vaulted cell, scarce glim- 
mers of daylight, fetters, and bread and 
water. 
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She thinks Charlie and his friend, Fox 
Brine, both in league to conceal from her his 
sufferings. She knows he must be enduring 
hardships too dreadful to think of. She is 
anxious, very anxious to visit him in his 
dungeon ; very emphatic always on that 
epithet is Bessie in pleading with Miss 
Matilda to accompany her on this mission. 
Soft-hearted Aunt Clem sympathizes tho- 
roughly with her niece, but Miss Matilda 
is inexorable, bids the girl have a little 
patience, and she will find all will come 
right. 

" But it's so heartless not to go and comfort 
him," cries Bessie. 

"Most unlady like to go trapesing 
about a debtor's prision," retorts Miss 
Matilda. 

"A wife cannot stop to think of such 
conventionalities, when her husband is in 
trouble," urges Bessie. "And am I not, 
or should I not, be the same to him 
now ?" 
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" It is hard upon the child, Matilda, not 
to let her pay her betrothed one tiny visit," 
interposed Aunt Clem. 

"You're quite as big a baby as she is, 
Clementina," replied Miss Matilda, austerely, 
" and know nothing at all of what is fitting 
under such circumstances. I am doing my 
best, both for him and for her." 

Miss Matilda, indeed, had sundry long in- 
terviews with her lawyer at this time. She 
had desired him to put himself in communi- 
cation with Captain Detfield's man of busi- 
ness, for the chivalrous old lady contemplated 
nothing less than that she and Aunt Clem 
should discharge Detfield's liabilities, Bessie 
giving her an assurance that such money 
should be paid back when she came of 
age. 

She had said nothing of this to her sister, 
but she felt quite sure of her acquies- 
cence. As the stronger mind, she had 
thoroughly controlled Miss Clementina all 
her life. 
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Miss Matilda was far too good a woman 
of business not to know how worthless a 
minor's guarantee would be in the eyes of 
the law ; but she was far too good a judge 
of character to doubt for one moment that 
it would be paid when Bessie came into 
possession of her own. It was due princi- 
pally to Miss Matilda's business habits and 
conservative tendencies, that Bessie's fortune 
had not before this slipped through the 
fingers of the plausible Roxby. 

Often had that specious gentleman urged 
upon his co-trustee the advisability of 
transferring Bessie's money into far more 
profitable investments — pointed out the 
absurdity of being content with four per 
cent, when concerns returning six were 
plentiful as blackberries. But Miss Matilda 
invariably quoted the Duke of Wellington's 
dictum, that high interest meant bad se- 
curity, and vowed no risk should be run 
with the trust while she had aught to say to it. 

" Poor James invested it carefully for 
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his little girl, when his health obliged him 
to give up business, and he knew what he 
was about," Miss Stanbury would observe, 
drily. " Let it be." 

The Stanburys were of fair family. 
There had been three of them to start with 
— the two maiden ladies we know, and a 
brother, Bessie's father, long since dead. 
They had inherited ten thousand pounds 
a-piece. The sisters lived quietly and com- 
fortably on the interest of their money. 
The brother embarked in business, married, 
had one child — lost his wife, and then, 
having turned his ten thousand pounds 
into thirty, fell into a rapid consumption, 
which carried him off in something less 
than two years. He left Bessie, then about 
ten years old, to the joint guardianship of. 
his eldest sister and Roxby. 

That he had dealt in cheese, among other 
things, was undoubtedly true; but it had 
been on a large scale, and as a mere part 
of a large business, and scarce warranted 
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Roxby's flippant assertion that he had made 
his fortune " in cheese." 

There are coal dealers and coal dealers, 
from the Marquis of Silkstone, who sells by 
the hundred thousand tons at the pit mouth, 
to Bob Ackers, who vends them by the 
pound, or shovel full, in the neighbourhood 
of Newport Market. 

That Miss Matilda was engaged in some 
deep mysterious scheme of her own, was of 
course palpable both to her niece and sister, 
that it had reference to helping the lovers 
out of their present embarrassment, they had 
her own word for — the embarrassment, by 
the way, Charlie Detfield's solely, in reality ; 
but then man's embarrassment always ex- 
tends to the women attached to him. His 
male friends may grieve, be sorry for him, 
but it is the women who carry sore hearts 
on such occasions. 

Poor Bessie was in no unmaidenly hurry 
for her marriage, but it seemed so hard to 
the frank, true-hearted girl, that she could 
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not make use of a part of all this 
money to free the man she loved so dearly 
from his entanglements. Still, there was 
the fact, she could do nothing — was not 
even allowed to go and see him in his 
trouble. 

It never occurred to any of the ladies 
at Roseneath House, that Charlie Detfield 
had been anything but imprudent and 
unfortunate. They connected his arrest 
vaguely with his quarrel with Roxby, upon 
which occasion, they considered he had 
behaved " nobly." That his difficulties 
were the result of extravagance, and self- 
indulgence, they would have put aside 
with much disdain had it been suggested 
to them. 

Bessie and Aunt Clem are sitting rather 
moodily over their breakfast, when Miss 
Matilda enters and exclaims, 

" Good morning, Clementina. Good 
morning, Bessie. What will you give for 
my news, this morning.?" and she waved 
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a letter she held in her hand triumphantly 
before them. 

That Miss Stanbury was the herald of 
good tidings, her jubilant manner left no 
doubt about, and "What is it?" burst 
simultaneously from the lips of her 
hearers. 

" Mr. Roxby has taken his time to reply 
to my letter, there's no denying, but it 
seems to have had the desired effect at last. 
There, Bessie," she continued, tossing the 
missive, she had flourished so ostentatiously, 
across to her niece, "that's his consent to 
your marriage. Now, you know, you have 
only me to deal with." 

The astonishment of Aunt Clem and 
Bessie was unbounded, they read the letter 
twice over together, before they could 
believe it. The Major was right, when he 
had told the financier that he was a master 
of the plausible business — nothing could have 
been more suasive, nothing more oily, so to 
speak, than Roxby's epistle. He had 
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embodied the Major's suggestions in honied 
terms, winding up with an elaborate apology 
that too much zeal for his ward's interests 
should have betrayed him into intemperate 
language. 

He could not give better proof of his 
penitence, he conceived, than by promoting 
as speedily as might be the marriage which, 
under mistaken notions, he had so rancor- 
ously — yes, he must confess, rancorously, 
opposed. Captain Detfield's difficulties, he 
had heard from good authority, were all in 
process of arrangement, and would be 
speedily settled. 

As for Miss Matilda, she attributed all 
this change in Roxby's views to that sharp 
letter with which she had favoured him, and 
which had so long remained unanswered. 
The good lady plumed herself not a little 
on having brought her recalcitrant co-trustee 
to his bearings, and conceived her dignified 
but stinging rebuke quite accounted for 
the humble peroration of his courteous 
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epistle. That she should dissert a little on 
her own talents for dealing with people who 
required both reprimand, and convincing of 
the errors of their opinions, was but natural, 
and Aunt Clem was lost in real admiration of 
her sister's cleverness. 

But Bessie could not help thinking of 
Mr. Roxby's rascally proposition to Charlie 
Detfield, then she mused on his coarse 
violent behaviour to herself and Miss 
Stanbury on the occasion of his last visit, 
and the girl felt intuitively that some other 
influence had been brought to bear upon 
her unprincipled guardian, to make him eat 
his words in this fashion. She could not 
help feeling some mistrust of this sudden 
assent to her marriage, couched in such 
honied terms. To use homely words, it 
sounded too good to be true. 

But it was not only in Barnsbury Road 
that Mr. Roxby's conversion had made a 
stir. In that dingy, window-barred house 
in Cursitor Street, over which the usurious 
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Coleman held sway, there was much marvel. 
Charlie Detfield, though naturally sanguine 
in temperament, had not placed much 
faith in the Major's letter. There is 
something demoralising, I mean to the 
animal spirits, in imprisonment in the first 
instance, be that imprisonment made light as 
may be. 

When, like Sterne's starling, man first 
awakes to the fact that he " can't get out," 
he droops, mopes, and becomes despondent. 
Time alleviates this, and it is possible, no 
doubt, to arrive at the supine selfishness 
that Mr. Dorritt attained after some years* 
experience of the Marshalsea. But in the 
beginning the bolts bite, the bars gnaw, and 
to the generality of man comes great de- 
pression. The prison listlessness steals over 
them. Capacity for work evaporates, and 
the mental languor increases daily. It is 
good for our criminals that they are com- 
pelled to labour. Imprisonment for any 
length of time without. 
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Labour the symbol of man's punishment," 



t€ 



is to slay him morally and intellectually. 
There are exceptions, of course. Strong 
minds are exceptional. 

Detfield, fast succumbing to this apathy, 
is aroused once more by a second letter from 
the Major, which he reads again and again, 
and still can hardly believe in. 



" John Street, Adelphi, 
« Friday. 

" Dear Detfield, 
" Roxby and I have had our little game, 
I beat him, as I told you I should, and he 
had to make terms. That your affairs can 
interest me will no doubt puzzle you, but 
it so happens they do. Your one thousand 
to fifteen chance has come off, and you 
will find that Roxby has given unqualified 
consent to your marriage. This, I need 
scarcely point out, places you in a very 
different position, and your lawyer, or man 
of business, will find Simmonds now easy to 
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deal with. Willing to give time, apply for 
remission of sentence, in fact facilitate 
your views in every way. I speak with 
authority — to say nothing of it's being so 
obviously his best chance of getting his 
money, that he would be mad to act 
otherwise. 

" Accept my congratulations on your 
bridal, and remember you are somewhat in- 
debted to me should I ever require a favour 
at your hands. 

" Your's sincerely, 

"Claxby Jenkens." 

Although his battle with Roxby had been 
a labour of love, and fought strictly in the 
interest of his employer, Simmonds — yet 
the Major could not resist putting in his 
claim for recompense of some sort to the 
man who would so much benefit by his 
victory. 

He had no particular idea just then 
of what it was that he would have, but 
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he would have deemed he was failing in 
his duty to himself had he not sought 
to establish a pull of some kind over Det- 
field. Major Jenkens was conscientious 
past all conception in doing his duty to 
himself. 

Circumstances make men intimate, whom 
it is hard to conceive amalgamating. It 
is wonderful what that necessity for " talk," 
common to the run of mankind will do in 
this way. Who that has travelled has not 
seen scores of instances of this ? The rail- 
way traveller that unbosoms himself, and 
blurts out his whole family history between 
London and York is an every day type. 
You must be terribly morose, or clothed 
in surpassing hauteur if you have never 
become the recipient of such confidences. 
One has been asked to lunch, to dine, even 
to stay, the first time you should be in the 
neighbourhood. You may take such pro- 
testations cum gram salis^ or you may take 
them en verite. I declare when taken as 
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the latter, I don't think you would be de- 
ceived in most instances. 

Charley Detfield in the, to put it delicately, 
close seclusion of Mr. Coleman's man- 
sion has fraternised strongly with Mr. 
Turbottle. Wide as the poles, the status 
of a dandy of the Household Brigade and 
a "cheap Jack." True, equally wide the 
position of a peer of the realm and a ci- 
devant potboy, of a baronet and an ex-stable 
lad. Still in the now extinct plunging era 
such instances were. The turf leads to queer 
fraternization, so did the railway mania. 
The Stock Exchange boasts doubtless 
of similar incongruities. The only true 
republic is that of money getting, in 
which the peasant is kotooed to and re- 
spected by the peer, should the latter hold 
the former's information superior to his 
own. 

The old Railway King could have told 
some strange stories had he liked. I have 
known a bookmaker who has been 
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requested to mark a Marchioness's racing 
card before the day's sport began. There 
is not therefore so much cause for astonish- 
ment as might be at first supposed for the 
fraternization of Detfield and Mr. Turbottle. 
The turf has been spoken of as a leveller 
of classes. A sponging-house acts upon 
its inmates pretty much as a steam-roller 
on the newly metalled road — apt to weld its 
inhabitants together. 

Mr. Turbottle, with his quaint humour 
and racy observations on men and manners, 
had done much to lighten the weary hours 
of Detfield's imprisonment. That eccentric 
worthy had conceived a strong liking for 
his fellow-captive, whom he graphically 
described as " not half a bad sort, consider- 
ing he was born a swell. It does come 
a little rough on them, you see, when they 
find 'emselves in Queer Street. They ain't 
used to it, at all events he ain't as 
yet." 

Mr. Turbottle happened to be in high 
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force the morning on which Detfield received 
the Major's letter. 

"What a blessing it is, Captain, having 
plenty of time to read the papers, isn't it ? 
And what a blessing it is for old Coleman 
having inmates who will see 'em," he 
remarked, turning over the "Telegraph." 
" Charges one sixpence a day for this here 
pennyworth, he does, so help me. Damme, 
a man who can't make capital out of his 
misfortunes ain't fit to be in 'em. I tell 
you what I mean to do," and here Mr. 
Turbottle indulged in a perfect volley of 
winks. " As soon as I'm out I shall set up 
in this line, it's the most screaming trade 
ever I saw drove. If you can't make a 
fortune at this game why you never will; 
as an old pal, Captain, you give me a 
turn if ever you're Cursitor Street way 
again. What, you won't!" continued Mr. 
Turbottle, in answer to Detfield's smile, 
and relapsing into the patter of his own 
trade. "Well, I'll tell you what I'll do 
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with you. rU do you half price, and throw 
you a Sunday dinner in. Ain't that good 
enough ? Well, you settle up with Coleman 
before you say no." 

"This letter I've just received tells me 
that I shall be released in a few days. I 
own I don't quite understand how, but I 
presume my lawyer, when he comes, will be 
able to explain." 

" What going out ? Dash it all ! be 
a man, Captain. Blessed if I didn't think 
you'd made up your mind, like myself, not to 
part with a mag, but to serve your time out." 
Mr. Turbottle laboured under a delusion 
not easy to dissipate, namely, that com- 
pleting his term of imprisonment would 
effectually wipe out the costs for which he 
stood committed. Keeping that money 
out of the pocket of the man whom he 
considered had dealt unfairly with him, 
was the sole reason of his obstinate resolve 
not to pay. Like the immortal Pickwick, 
he was in prison on principle. 
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"I shan't stay here an hour longer 
than I can help," replied Charlie drily. 
" I have good reasons for wishing to be at 
liberty." 

"Oh, there ain't much difficulty about 
finding reasons for that," retorted Mr. 
Turbottle. "You might want to stretch 
your legs, or require change of scene. I 
never was in a place that furnished so 
many reasons for wishing to be away from 
it. I don't want to be inquisitive, nor to 
squash the hope that springs perenial — , I 
mean is always cropping up in the human 
bosom, as Shakespeare has it, but hope's 
a rum'un at telling * a flattering talc much 
longer than my arm,' you know." 

"I think I can put faith in my corres- 
pondent," replied Charlie, " Claxby Jen kens 
don't make many mistakes, and he hap- 
pens to know thoroughly how I am si- 
tuated." 

"Claxby Jenkens!" exclaimed Mr. Tur- 
bottle bouncing off the sofa. 
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"Yes; do you know him?" inquired 
Detfield, somewhat curiously. 

"Oh, I know him, and he knows me," 
replied the little man, somewhat ab- 
stractedly. " But surely your friend 
spoke of him as a d — d scoundrel the 
other day. What, pray, do you think of 
him?" 

"Well, he's a man the world throws 
hard names at, but he has always dealt fairly 
by me, and if I may trust his letter, has 
done me a real good turn now." 

" I haven't seen him for a good bit, but 
it strikes me I must. You don't think 
him an out-and-outer, then, eh?" and Mr. 
Turbottle peered inquisitively into his com- 
panion's face. 

"I have told you fairly what I know 
of him ; but there's no doubt many people, 
like Fox Brine, judge him much more hardly 
than I do." 

"I must see him, I must see him," 
murmured Mr. Turbottle. "Surely he'd 
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never play Cissy false. If he has, he 
might be pretty certain I wouldn't stand 
her being put upon." 

" Going out, eh ?" he continued, once more 
addressing himself to Detfield. " What's it 
feel like? A skin full of gin-punch ain't 
a circumstance to it, I s'pose. Blessed if 
one understands liberty till one's been under 
the lock. 



(( 



* I'm for freedom of opinion 
Throughout this here dominion, 
'Bout paying one's debts, especially let's 
Have freedom of opinion,' " 



sang Mr. Turbottle con spiritOy and then 
betook himself seriously to smoking. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE EXPLANATION. 

THERE are crises in history, when 
events follow each other with start- 
ling rapidity, when we may almost, as in the 
days of the terrible French and German 
struggle, be said to listen for the moaning 
of the wires; to strain our ears for the 
wailing of the -ffiolian harp of the nineteenth 
century — the electric telegraph. Did the 
harp of old ever send forth sadder music, 
than the mournful story of Sedan or Grave- 
lotte, as wafted to us by the flashing strings 
of that of our day ? 
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So in the lives of us all, comes the time 
when we live years in hours. In the most 
prosaic existence, there has happened what has 
seemed to it a convulsion. 

Cissy is living such life now. To her, 
every twenty-four hours is loaded with hope, 
with terror. She is sanguine of clearing her 
fair fame ; she trembles for that flickering 
life she loves so well ; for the fruition of 
that love she has awoke to it may be too 
late. 

Much gratified has she been this morning, 
(it is the day after her visit to Lizzie) by a 
call from John Paynter. Lizzie Paynter, 
with all her faults, could be a very true 
friend. She had always refused to entertain 
a doubt of Cissy's innocence; after their 
mutual explanation, she was, of course, more 
firmly convinced of it than ever. 

Her first impulse had been to ask Cissy 
immediately to come and stay with them, 
till she was able to re-enter her husband's 
house with all this miserable scandal 
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triumphandy refuted. But Mrs. Paynter 
remembered that she also had a husband^ 
and that easy-going, and far from straight- 
laced as John Paynter was, he could upon 
occasion put his foot down firmly. 

There had been a case or two in which 
people of reputation, rather more tainted 
than careless good-natured Lizzie had been 
aware of, had obtained a footing in her 
house, and she recollected the peremptory 
manner in which they had been struck off 
her visiting list. 

John P aynter interfered but little with his 
wife, yet he was too much about the world 
of London not to know, very shortly, all 
about those who might cross his thres- 
hold. Not the man to tolerate characters 
past all bleaching in his drawing- 
room. 

Lizzie, of course, knew that her husband 
took a different view from herself concern- 
ing Cissy's conduct, but she knew, also, 
that it was no strongly prejudiced opinion 
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regarding it. If he thought the worst, 
it was sorrowfully, and with regret that 
the facts, so far as he knew them, 
enabled him to come to no other con- 
clusion. 

Lizzie invaded the sanctuary of the 
smoking-room that night, with bold deliberate 
intention ; an intrusion which, wise in her 
generation, she never committed, save on 
great occasions. Did wives but comprehend 
what sparing use of such invasion may be 
made, they would treasure up the ** insidious 
charm" carefully. It bears not always 
rubbing, like Aladdin's lamp ; use it too 
often and its efficacy wanes, waxes weaker 
and weaker, and at last dies out. Like those 
other " charms," opiates, alcohol and nicotine, 
'tis the abuse, not the use, that brings us to 
woe and utter discomfiture. 

Lizzie, at all events, thoroughly compre- 
hended the advantage of keeping such battle- 
ground for grand assaults, and not wasting 
that opportune position in conjugal skir- 
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mishes. Her husband knew well that when 
Lizzie ascended to the smoking-room, she 
had something serious to unbosom herself 
of. 

She told him Cissy's story in her own 
quaint, though not quite sincere fashion. 
It was hardly likely that she would reveal 
that scene at Montague Gore's chambers 
in all its integrity, for instance. Still she 
did make him understand that interfering 
between them in defiance of his advice, 
she had so far further complicated matters 
as to make Cissy jealous of herself. That, 
combined with Montague's jealous innu- 
endoes, had driven Cissy wild, and in a 
moment of passionate excitement she had 
levanted to Brompton-super-Mare. 

"As for Major Jenkens, she says that 
within a day or two he shall himself 
declare what the mysterious relation between 
them is, and that it will leave no ground 
for the shadow of suspicion when you do 
but know it ; and John, dear, as I have 
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been in some measure the cause of her 
trouble, I do hope you will let me ask 
her here. It's so shocking to think of 
her refused admission to her husband's 
house. A husband, mind, as I've told you 
all along, and I'm right here, that she 
is passionately attached to. If you wouldn't 
mind, it would please me so very much. 
Had you only seen her to-day, I am sure 
you would have done it yourself. Do 
it now for my sake," and Lizzie 
laid her hands on her husband's shoul- 
der, and looked wistfully down into his 
face. 

John Paynter threw his cigar into the 
fire, and exclaimed, 

"You know, Liz, it came very much 
against the grain with me to think wrong 
of Cissy Gore. I'm uncommonly glad to 
think I'm mistaken, and that she at all events 
can flatly deny the scandal. I'll call upon 
her myself, to-morrow, and ask her here. 
It will show people that we no longer credit 
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it, any way. Still she must right herself, 
remember." 

" And she will, and that speedily," cried 
Lizzie, jubilantly. " I don't know quite 
what to call you, John, without being 
slang; but you're a dear, good fellow, 
if that will do — and that." 

John Paynter bore his salutation calmly 
— husbands, I suppose, do, even when 
their wives are not wont to be effusive — but 
he was prompt to his word, and called 
on Mrs. Gore at the Langham next 
morning. 

But Cissy was firm in her refusal of 
his invitation. That she was extremely 
pleased with it, she made no dis- 
guise. 

" It is very kind of you," she said. 
" It is a great comfort to me to think 
that you believe me guiltless — that you 
credit me when I say I can dissipate 
this infamous scandal before the week is 
out. Yet I'll not so far take advantage 
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of your compassion, as to become your 
guest while this stain rests upon my 
name. Nay, further ; one moment, please," 
she cried, seeing that he was about to 
speak, "I'll be no one's guest till my 
right to the shelter of my husband's roof 
is once more established. You won't deem 
me ungrateful, I know. Think for two 
minutes, and you will say — if she is inno- 
cent, she is right." 

" You are," returned John Paynter, 
warmly. "Not that I am withdrawing 
my offer for one instant, but your woman's 
wit serves you better than our blundering 
though good intentions. Remember, I'll 
stand by you all I can, and so will 
Lizzie." 

" Thank you, Mr. Paynter, I know 
it," replied Cissy, softly, "but you can 
only aid me in this matter so far. It is 
for me to justify myself; I can — I shall. 
But I cannot wait till my husband is 
fit to hear my exculpation — my post should 
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be by his side now. I am anxious — 
anxious indeed, I am frantic to resume 
my rights. If Montague should die with- 
out my hand to smooth his pillow, to 
solace his last moments, I shall never 
hold up my head more — when I think 
how far my foolishness may have occa- 
sioned his illness, I don't think I could 
even then* What I have to ask of you, 
is this. Will you and Lizzie consent to 
hear my justification^ and take care that 
Mr. Brine is present. You three thoroughly 
satisfied, and no one shall say me nay about 
claiming my undoubted right to watch 
over my husband." 

*^ Of course, certainly ; as I said before, * 
command me in any way," replied John 
Paynter. 

" To-morrow, then, expect me with my 
evidence. I myself will write to Mr. 
Brine to meet me at your house at 
twelve." 

"All shall be as you wish, Mrs. Gore, 
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and no one can more sincerely wish you 
well through all your troubles than I do* 
Good-bye." 

" Good-bye, Mr. Paynter," replied Cissy, 
and then that gentleman resumed his way 
to the city, prepared to stake his existence 
on the innocence of the woman, whom 
twenty-four hours ago he had held guilty 
past all dispute. 

So often as people are condemned socially 
without evidence, it is well, perhaps, that 
they should be occasionally also exculpated 
on similar foundation. A shrewd, sagacious 
man is John Paynter, but, logically, he 
has less reason to acquit Cissy than he 
has to consider the charge against her 
proven. 

An innocent woman we know her, but 
John Paynter has changed his views on 
nothing more than his wife's cajoleries, 
and Mrs. Gore's bold denial of the scandal 
concerning her. Such proofs would have 
done little to convince him on a matter 
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of business, yet cleverer men than he 
would have believed as he did in this 
instance. 

A note, the first thing next morning from 
Brine, told Cissy that sleep so long prayed 
for had at length sealed her husband's 
eyelids. The crisis of the fever, the death 
like slumber, when the poor troubled brdn 
at last ceases to wrestle with the phantoms 
that possess it, has come, that phase of 
all cerebral excitement, when the watchers 
can mutely and nervously but wait the 
awaking of the suflFerer. If sense accom- 
panies not the cessation of slumber, then 
indeed the patient's hold on life waxes 
slender. If it should, then infinite is the 
care necessary to withdraw the stricken one 
from the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
to nurse back into a flame those faint 
embers of life that such terrible struggle 
with the Destroyer has left. Cissy knew 
all this well. She had consulted doctors 
and books on brain fever during the last 
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forty-eight hours. It was good news that 
at last he slept. The awaking was in the 
hands of He who ruleth all things. 

Those who remembered Cissy in her 
Paris days, would have been struck speech- 
less with astonishment if they could have 
seen the energetic calm woman she had 
become in her trouble. Forced to think 
now entirely for herself, she is foreseeing, 
self-reliant and patient. One idea possesses 
her. She must win Montague back, must 
clear herself of all stain in his eyes. If 
the precious boon of his life is not to be 
granted to her, then in pity's sake let it 
be conceded that he should understand she 
was guiltless if foolish, let him kiss and 
forgive her before he should be torn from 
her. Time is precious — this terrible fever 
who shall say how it may terminate. She 
wants all her faculties. She must be sit- 
ting by her husband's bedside when he 
awakes. 

Loth as he was to leave his friend at 
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such a crisis, yet Fox Brine saw at once 
that his duty to that friend was to res- 
tore his wife to him before all things, 
if possible. Prejudiced strongly against 
Cissy, he had been no doubt, but his opinion 
concerning her had been much modified 
by their last interview. 

"She spoke like an innocent woman," 
muttered Fox to himself. "If she can in 
the main substantiate her story, I would 
acquit her, and trust to time to clear up 
some little discrepancies, if such there 
be." 

Leaving stringent orders that word should 
be instantly despatched to him of Mon- 
tague's awaking, Mr. Brine betook himself 
to the Paynters. He found Lizzie in a 
state of great agitation. Honest anxiety 
for her friend, leavened with a perfect 
tremour of curiosity, had reduced Mrs. 
Paynter to that state in which to sit still 
becomes an impossibility. Her husband, 
though much calmer, as behoved his mascu- 
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line dignity, still awaited Cissy's promised 
explanation with considerable interest. 

A few minutes past twelve and a servant 
announced Mrs. Gore. 

Cissy, very quietly dressed, entered the 
room followed by a gentleman who was 
at once recognised by all. She bowed 
generally to the trio, and with a motion 
of her hand checked Lizzie who was coming 
forward to greet hen 

"Allow me to introduce to you. Major 
Claxby Jenkens," she paused for a moment, 
and then added in clear steady tones, " my 
father." Taking no notice of the varied 
signs of astonishment visible in the faces 
of her hearers, she continued, " I shall leave 
my exculpation in my father's hands. Will 
you be kind enough to listen to his 
story ?" 

Claxby Jenkens advanced a step or two, 
and quietly took off his accustomed spec- 
tacles. 

" I shall not," he said, " detain you long. 
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Let me say in the first place that my 
daughter has been loyal to a promise I 
exacted from her under other circumstances, 
but which I still gave her positive injunctions 
to respect, namely the concealment of my 
very existence from her world. I have 
been an intriguer, a schemer all my life; 
but that the world could ever put me down 
as my daughter's lover I must own never 
entered my head. The old story," he said 
sadly, "we never can see anything except 
from our own point of view." 

"But are you really Cissy's father?" 
exclaimed Lizzie, who could restrain herself 
no longer. 

" Hush !" said her husb and, as he laid 
his hand on her arm. 

" I must go back a good bit," replied the 
Major, taking no manner of notice of the 
interruption, " but I promise to be brief. 
Some five-and-twenty years ago I was a 
subaltern of artillery, quartered at Notting- 
ham, I fell in love with a very pretty girl 
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there, the daughter of a tobacconist, it ended 
in my running away with, and marrying 
her. 

** My commanding officer was very wrath 
with my escapade, so were the townspeople 
generally. He, because I had made her an 
honest woman ; the latter, because they 
persistently maintained I had not. Neither 
she nor I had a very pleasant time of it, 
and after a little I determined to leave the 
service, and resigned my commission accord- 
ingly. We went abroad, how we lived 
matters little, we scrambled along somehow ; 
but at the end of three years I lost her, 
and can say honestly the saddest day of my 
life was when I laid her in her grave at 
Pere-la-Chaise. 

" She left me one child, the woman who now 
stands before you. What was I to do with 
a little thing two years old ? What I did, 
was to take her back to Nottingham, and 
place her with my wife's sister, who was 
by that time married and whose husband 
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was assisting his father-in-law in the manage- 
ment of the shop. Jf she was rather hard 
she was a just woman, and I knew I could 
rely upon her to do her duty by my 
child. 

" As for my own relations, they were not 
many, I had alienated them by various 
escapades, and they were only too glad to 
make my marriage an occasion for breaking 
with me altogether." 

" Stop !" exclaimed Brine. " You and 
Turbottle married sisters, by Heaven! and 
therefore you know — " 

"A good deal, Mr. Brine, you wish to 
learn, if you will only allow me to tell it," 
replied the Major blandly. " It always is 
hard to induce people to listen patiently, 
even to that." 

"Please be quiet," interposed John 
Paynter. 

Cissy, her hand grasping the back of a 
chair, listened with unmoved countenance 
to her own biography. What did it all 
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matter to her. It was but a means to an 
end, reconciliation with her husband — re- 
conciliation with the man she loved, per- 
mission, nay, the right to sit by his sick- 
bed. How tedious her father was, she 
thought, but her faith in his talents and 
knowledge of the world never swerved. Tt 
was necessary, she supposed, this weary 
recapitulation, if he thought so. For her- 
self she deemed, when she had said this is 
my father, when he had said this is my 
daughter, everything was made clear. The 
Major knew better. 

"For ten years," he continued, "Cissy 
lived there, then I took her abroad and 
placed her in a convent at St. Germains. 
She left that only to be married to Mark 
Hemsworth. From that date she was before 
the Paris world, as Mrs. Paynter can testify. 
I can see you believe me, but I am a man 
of business. Unwittingly, I have raised a 
terrible scandal against the one being in this 
world I have to love. Her innocence cannot 
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be made too clear. Here are my proofs. 
There is an attested copy of my marriage 
with Cecilia Blackburne, at St. Sepulchre's 
Church, Holborn — easy to verify that 
within two hours. This is an attested copy 
of Cissy's birth in Paris, the truth of which 
can be ascertained in a couple of days. Is 
that sufficient ?" 

" Certainly ;" replied John Paynter. 

" Mrs. Gore, I humbly ask your pardon ;" 
said Fox Brine. 

"Cissy, my darling;" cried Lizzie, ad- 
vancing towards her. 

"One moment, please!" exclaimed the 
Major, in sharp peremptory tones. " You 
deem that enough — I don't I can afford 
to leave no link wanting in this evidence. 
If Mr. Paynter will favour me by ringing 
the bell and telling someone to ask the 
gentleman below to step up, I shall intro- 
duce to you an irreproachable witness of my 
story. No one more capable of pronouncing 
on his veracity than Mr. Brine." 
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John Paynter gave the necessary order, 
and like his wife and Brine awaited with 
intense curiosity the appearance of the new 
comer. 

Another minute, and a sleek, bright-eyed, 
little man entered the room, bowed respect- 
fully to the company, and then crossing over, 
drew Cissy's arm within his own. 

" Mr. Turbottle !" ejaculated Brine, with 
the utmost amazement. 

"Exactly," interposed the Major, "also 
the uncle with whom Cissy was brought 
up ; also the co-trustee with myself to 
that settlement for which you have been 
so long searching. He told you and Mr. 
Gore the whole story about a year ago, if 
you remember, when neither of you were 
aware of my existence, nor dreamt that 
my daughter would ever be Mr. Gore's 
wife. The settlement-deed lying at Firth 
and Chillingham's bank in Nottingham would 
alone be indisputable evidence." 

" How do you do, Mr. Turbottle !" ex- 
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claimed Brine, as he crossed to shake hands 
with that worthy. "I certainly can vouch 
to having heard this story at the * George 
Inn/ Nottingham. Don't think I have a 
doubt, but how did you turn up so oppor- 
tunely ?" 

"I knew where he was as well as you 
did/' replied the Major. "I went to him 
last night, and we had a long talk to- 
gether. It was not likely that he would 
fail Cissy in her trouble any more than niy- 
self." 

" No," replied the little man, huskily. 
"It went again the grain to give in to 
that Chowner, of course ; but when the child 
I had dandled so often on my knee wanted 
me, I was bound to come, naturally, at any 
sacrifice. Reg'lar bit of the old business. 
Sir," he continued, turning to Brine, " giv- 
ing up the money, and paying the public, 
leastways Coleman, very handsome to take 



it." 



But here Mrs. Paynter dashed swiftly 
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across the room, and caught Cissy in her 
arms just, as with a slight gurgle in her 
throat, she was on the point of swoon- 
ing. 

" Help me to put her on the sofa, John, 
and then take them all downstairs and send 
Justine here. She is only a little bit 
hysterical, and will be all right again in 
a few minutes. You will not go, Mr, 
Brine?" 

" Not without Mrs. Gore, if possible." 

Lizzie nodded, and turned towards her 
patient. 

Mrs. Paynter was right. A few choking 
sobs, a short burst of tears, and then, after 
swallowing a stiff dose of sal volatile and 
water, Cissy pronounced herself able and 
anxious to leave. 

"You are satisfied, are you not?" she 

whispered to her friend. "They all are — 

is it not so ? And I may go to Montague at 

< 

once?" 

" Yes, dear. I never doubted you my- 
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self," replied her friend ; " and as for the 
others, Mr. Brine is waiting below to con- 
duct you home, God bless you, Cissy, and 
grant that your husband may be restored to 
you ! Come !" 

" Mrs. Gore," said Fox Brine, as he 
handed her into the brougham, " I have 
just received a note to say that Montague 
has awoke, and is conscious. Remember, 
he is weak as a child. You will want 
all your self-control. Can you trust your- 
self?" 

" You shall see," replied Cissy softly, her 
face irradiated with a smile of inexpressible 
sweetness. " I have gone through my hour 
of agony ; I feel that he will come back to 
me. Don't fear that my nerves will fail me 
again." 




CHAPTER XIV. 



GAY WEDDING. 



CHARLIE DETFIELD is again at 
liberty. He has shaken the dust 
from his shoes, and crossed the threshold 
of the rapacious Coleman with a sense 
of inexpressible relief. He hardly knows 
how it has all come about, but most as- 
suredly beneficent fairies have come to his 
assistance in a manner that his merits 
little warrant ; in a fashion that rarely 
happens to the impecunious of these days, 
reminding one of the stock uncle of the 
old comedies. 

VOL. III. s 
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" Always possessed 
Of fortune to truly romantic^ 
Of money so ready that right or wrong 
It always is ready to go for a song, 
Throwing it, going it, pitching it strong, 
They ought to have purses as green and long 
As the cucumber called the gigantic/* 

There were one or two mysterious con- 
ferences betwixt Miss Stanbury's lawyer 
and his own man of business, and then 
the latter announced to Detfield that all 
his difficulties were settled. 

" I have succeeded in borrowing as much 
money as will suffice for the present, Sir," 
said Charlie's solicitor, " at five per cent ; but 
do you know that the person advancing 
this sum and your principle creditor, Sim- 
monds, both make the same stipula- 
tion ?" 

" What's that ?" inquired Detfield. 

" Ha ! ha ! it's rather an odd condition, 
but I have already pledged myself for your 
compliance with it." 

" Well ?" 



I 
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" Ha ! ha ! they insist upon your being 
married within six weeks." 

" Quite right, as far as I am concerned ; 
but you see it doesn't altogether depend 
upon me." 

" Hum ! I don't know. They say, Cap- 
tain Detfield, you are engaged, and that you 
can easily be married in that time, if you 
choose." 

" I don't see what that beast Simmonds 
can know about it," replied Charlie. " But 
you may tell him for his comfort, that 
I shall bring it about as soon as I can." 

" Within six weeks, if possible, then, I 
may say ?" inquired the lawyer. 

Detfield nodded. 

"If I can only persuade Bessie," he 
muttered, " it certainly shall be within 
that time." 

When he put that question to his 
fiancee a day or two later, the girl hesi- 
tated for a moment, then blushing slightly, 
said, 

s 2 
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"I have never made a secret of my 
love, Charlie. I told you when all 
went wrong, I would wait, and now 
Fm yours whenever it pleases you to take 
me, 

Bessie, you see, has really no personal 
dignity, or maidenly reserve whatever, she 
loves with all that innocent frankness which 
poets suppose to characterize the milk- 
maid. Better still, she loves as a fair 
honest English maiden may, with her 
very heart upon her lips, and all her 
soul shining out of the truthful brown 
eyes. 

But then Bessie suggested, she didn't 
know what Aunt Matilda might say to 
it, "and she's been so kind, Charlie, of 
late, that I really cannot go against her, 
you know." 

However, Miss Stanbury accepted the 
proposition most graciously ; said she was 
no advocate for long engagements; that 
as for Captain Detfield, the sooner he was 
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bound over in his good behaviour the 
better ; that as for Bessie, well, it was 
best so too. " You couldn't depend on a 
soldier, of course. Next time he was in 
difficulties, it was as well she should be 
licensed to visit him, and not threaten 
to outrage all the proprieties, as she 
had done only a week or so back." 

Bessie bore her aunt's jokes meekly. 
She was too happy to quarrel with anybody 
just at present. 

Now that he was to be married imme- 
diately to an heiress, of course Detfield 
would have had small difficulty in settling 
with his creditors ; still it was Miss Stan- 
bury who smoothed matters, and became 
security for him, thereby enabling his solici- 
tor to arrange things upon much more 
favourable terms than he could have 
otherwise obtained. Charlie did not 
know this till many months after- 
wards. 

There was one thing which did weigh 
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heavily upon his mind, and that was 
leaving the old corps. Of course, he 
had not been gazetted out as yet. 
Was it practicable to withdraw his papers ? 

The first thing to be ascertained was 
whether " Chummy Vernon " would let 
him ofF his bargain. 

The Chummy, so called in accordance with 
some one of those unaccountable caprices 
which give a man a nickname in the service, 
was the officer who had agreed to purchase 
his step, and to him Charlie confided his 
desire to cancel the arrangement. 

AH right," said the "Chummy one," 
rd rather have you still with us than 
get your step. Deuced glad to hear youVe 
pulled through, old fellow. It's rough too, 
Charlie, you know, because you're getting 
married besides they tell me, and'U never 
really go to hounds again; or else a man 
who rode such screws and drove 'em so 
hard as you did, gave a chance every hunt- 
ing season." 
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" Don't you be afraid," laughed Detfield, 
"I shan't be further from the hounds 
because I chance to be a trifle better 
mounted. The first time we meet at the 
cover side, Chummy, you don't cut me 
down for a tenner." 

"Done," replied the other grinning, 
" mind I don't land both the step and the 
tenner." 

A popular man in his regiment, and 
strongly backed by his chief, Charlie had 
not much diflficulty in recovering his 
papers. 

Gaily go on the preparations for the 
wedding meanwhile. If there had been 
excitement at Roseneath House prior to 
the ball, there was simply delirium now. 
Aunt Clem was in a state of perpetual 
flutter, while the way Miss Matilda harried 
the lawyers, dressmakers, outfitters, &c., 
all that multitude of people who never keep 
time, and without whose assistance matri- 
mony is supposed to be unattainable, was 
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a sight to behold. As Charlie irreverently 
whispered to his fiancee : 

" If she was going to be married her- 
self, she couldn't be more desperately in 
earnest." 

" It is very well she is, Sir," replied 
Bessie, with a saucy toss of her head, 
" that is if you are. Tm sure my things 
would never be ready for months if it was 
not for the way she worries people." 

" And I suppose you couldn't be married 
without them?" inquired Charlie, with an 
affectation of gravity. 

"No," replied Bessie solemnly, "quite 
impossible, no girl was ever married till her 
things were ready." 

Miss Stanbury had her own reasons for 
hurrying on this wedding. To tell the 
truth, she dreaded that Mr. Roxby should 
revoke his decision. Although she believed 
that it was her own fervid appeal and severe 
rebuke that had made him yield his consent, 
and write in the conciliatory way he had 
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done, still Miss Matilda mistrusted Mr. 
Roxby. 

She thought that in his desire to be once 
more reconciled with herself and Roseneath 
House, he had hastily assented to this 
marriage as the easiest way of becoming 
so ; but that he would probably invent 
some pretext for objecting to it very shortly, 
had indeed already some half developed 
scheme to that effect. Miss Stanbury con- 
ceived the best way to prevent any insiduous 
attack of this nature, was by hurrying the 
marriage as much as possible. 

After the manner of Napoleon, Miss 
Matilda intended to give her adversary no 
time to reform, little dreaming that he was 
morally annihilated and utterly at the dic- 
tation of men who had this marriage as 
much at heart as herself. 

It had been decided emphatically by 
Aunt Matilda that it should be a very 
gay wedding if she could make it so. 

" We've no other niece to marry, Clem, 
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SO we'll do the thing royally this once. Then 
it's a real love match without being a pauper 
afFair," continued Miss Stanbury. "The 
savings of Bessie's minority will about pay 
his debts, and they'll have a very nice in- 
come to set up house on. We will marry 
Bessie with all the honours." 

There was a large muster at St Mary's 
Church, Islington, one bright autumn 
morning, and amongst the throng are several 
of those who have figured more or less 
prominently in this history. Notable 
amongst them is Mr. Roxby with a bou- 
quet in his button-hole, a vast expanse of 
light blue silk waistcoat, and an air of 
universal benevolence. He has presented 
Bessie with a magnificent bracelet, and 
claimed the right of giving her away. 
Nobody could look the character of father 
to the bride more completely. Mr. Roxby 
shakes hands with the wedding guests 
generally, patronizingly ; if a dearly loved 
daughter had been about to be married to 
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the son-in-law of his choice, he could not 
have been more effusive. He has taken 
the whole ceremony under his immediate 
protection, and seems to be bestowing his 
benediction on mankind generally in honour 
of the occasion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paynter are of course 
there. Charlie has pledged himself to the 
lady that there is to be nothing clandestine 
about his marriage ; that there are to be six 
bridesmaids, and a tremendous breakfast to 
follow. Mr. Paynter has once more found 
himself constrained to open his purse strings, 
and vow that he will never more attend such 
ceremony ; while Lizzie is divided between 
critical reflections on her own toilette, and 
curiosity to see her old admirer wedded to 
Clementina Stanbury, spinster. 

Lounging in one of the pews near the 
altar is a little man, in a green coat with 
gilt buttons, holding in his hand a white 
hat. 

Mr. Turbottle considers this last addition 
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to his attire, quite in the aspect of a wedding 
garment. He associates festivity and light 
heartedness intimately with the head cover- 
ing, and has exchanged the gold-banded 
sombrero of his professional life for the 
white hat, with much deliberation. Strange to 
say, Bessie has received no handsomer 
present than a necklet of pearls from Mr. 
Turbottle. 

"No duffers you know. Captain," s^d 
the little man, when he slipped them into 
Charlie's hand. "They aint part of the 
stock, never saw Birmingham that lot, bless 
you ! You give 'em your young woman, 
with my respectful compliments. They all 
likes a bit of jewellery. I knows 'em. And 
if you wouldn't think it a liberty. Captain, 
I should like just to see you turned 
off." 

The eccentric little man was really worth 
a tidy bit of money, and could well afford 
to indulge such a whim, when he took the 
fancy. He had conceived a great liking for 
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Detfield, during the two or three days they 
had spent together under the roof of the 
rapacious Coleman, and took this oppor- 
tunity of showing it. 

But now the bridal procession sweeps up 
the aisle, and groups itself round the altar. 
Mrs. Paynter leans forward to have a good 
look at the bride, but Bessie's face happens 
to be a little averted, and is also somewhat 
masked by the veil, so she does not 
succeed. 

"Ton my word! she looks marvellously 
young," muttered Mrs. Paynter, to herself. 
" Whoever made her up deserves great 
credit. It will all do very well ; there's 
much virtue in a decent milliner." 

The ceremony commenced, and as the 
officiating clergyman recited the words 
" if either of you know any impediment 
why ye may not be lawfully joined to- 
gether in matrimony," Lizzie gave a 
tremendous start. She had just discovered 
Aunt Clem and her sister standing below the 
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Steps of the altar, a little in the background. 

"John," she whispered, clutching her 
husband's arm, "stop him. He ought to 
be stopped ; he*s marrying the wrong 
woman." 

" She evidently came here to be married, 
if her get up goes for anything," chuckled 
John Paynter, " and Detfield looks as if he 
thought it all right." 

" But it isn't — that's not the heiress. Who 
on earth can it be ?" 

At this minute, in answer to the minister's 
summons, Mr. Roxby advanced to give 
Bessie away. It occasioned a slight change 
in her position ; the veil fell rather more 
back, and her face was turned towards Mrs. 
Paynter. 

"A sweetly pretty girl," murmured the 
lady soUo voce ; " but who can she be i That's 
not Miss Clementina Stanbury." 

" It must be," replied her husband. " But 
listen." 

Mrs. Paynter did, attentively, until she 



^ 
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heard Bessie, in low, tremulous tones, re- 
peat: 

" I, Elizabeth Jane Stanbury, take thee, 
Charles Detfield," &c. 

" This is a Miss Stanbury, John, I never 
heard of," she whispered solemnly. "Poor 
Charlie ! he's made a mess of it, as usual. 
That girl's far too pretty to be an heiress. 
Depend upon it, he's marrying just what 
will pay his debts, instead of the nugget 
he ought to have done. So- like him," 
she continued, with a slight touch of as- 
perity; "always caught by a good-looking 
face to the utter destruction of his real 
interests." 

The ceremony is over, and the guests 
crowd back to Roseneath House for break- 
fast. Mr. Roxby proposes the health of the 
happy couple in a glowing speech, dwell- 
ing much upon the amiable and endearing 
qualities of the bride. He gives the com- 
pany to understand that she has been to 
him as a daughter, and that the only con- 
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solatioti he has on parting with her is, that 
he gives her to the man of her choice, his 
noble, manly-hearted, gallant young friend. 
Captain Detfield. With which peroration, 
and covering his face with a white handker- 
chief, Mr. Roxby sits down. 

There is a slightly humorous smile on 
Charlie's lips as he presents his wife to 
Mrs. Paynter some few minutes before their 
departure. 

"A very old friend, Bessie, who I trust 
will allow us to call upon her on our re- 
turn." 

Lizzie bows, smiles, expresses a hope of 
making Mrs. Detfield's acquaintance really, 
when she gets back again, and cannot refrain 
from shaking her head in mock admonition 
of her whileome admirer. 

" Much too nice for you. Sir," she 
murmurs, as she bids him good-bye. " I 
only hope, Charlie, she has some money. 
Miss Clementina looks so much more like 
It 
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Wedding breakfasts are not usually fes- 
tive entertainments. Sustained by copious 
libations of champagne, we always endeavour 
strenuously to suppose they are ; but who 
is there over thirty that does not shiver 
at the idea of having to assist at one ? Still 
this was marked by some hilarity. 

Mr. Roxby naturally conceived that the 
whole affair was under his special patronage. 
He became simply speechless with wrath 
when Mr. Fox Brine, who had figured in 
the character of best man, took the whole 
conduct of the feast completely out of his 
hands; insisted, contrary to all etiquette, 
upon proposing the health of the bridesr 
maids ; and then called upon Mr. Turbottle 
(whom he had already whispered it about 
was a rich but eccentric cousin) to return 
thanks. 

How Mr. Turbottle, warmed with wine, 
entered heartily into the spirit of the pro- 
ceedings, and falling back upon his old 
profession, commenced disposing of the 

VOL. III. T 
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bridesmaids as so many lots, till compelled 
to sit down by the ubiquitous Brine, 
must have been seen to be be- 
lieved. 

At last the bride descends, attired for 
the road. A tear or two glisten in Miss 
Matilda's eyes, and Aunt Clem gives vent 
to palpable sobs — hearty hand squeezes, a 
somewhat faltering cheer — an old shoe, 
maladroitly thrown, catches Mr. Roxby, 
posed majestically at the carriage-door, in 
the waistcoat — crack goes the whip, and 
Captain and Mrs. Detfield have departed 
for the continent. 




CHAPTER XV. 



RECONCILIATIONr 



AS may be supposed. Fox Brine's in- 
telligence was correct. Montague 
Gore had awoke, and was in possession of 
his senses — that is, so for as a man reduced 
to utter prostration can be said to be pos- 
sessed of them. Possession, in his casCj 
meaning little more than an indistinct 
craving for nourishment and stimulant, 
coupled with a decided and overpowering 
desire for more sleep. 

When Mrs. Gore assumed her place at 
her husband's bedside, he was once more 

T 2 
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far away in the realm of Oneiros, and 
some hours elapsed before he again 
opened his eyes, and looked dreamily 
about him. 

Too weak almost to whisper, too weak 
almost to move, yet there was a soft 
gleam of recognition in his dark eyes, 
and his wife's heart filled with exultation, 
as the pale lips faintly syllabled, 

"Cissy." 

He had for the present utterly forgotten 
all the suspicious complications that had 
preceded his illness — he recognised no- 
thing but that the woman he so pas- 
sionately loved was watching over him, 
that it was her hand that smoothed his 
pillow — her hand that lifted the cup to his 
lips. 

Days roll by, and inch by inch Mon- 
tague Gore wins his way back from the 
dread borderland, where he has lingered so 
long. Ever as he recognises the untiring 
devotion of his wife, does he strive to put 
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on one side those dim memories of some 
grave wrong done to him by Cissy, before 
he fell ill. 

It is not all clear to him yet, but re- 
collection is slowly returning and troubles 
him like a horrible nightmare. Indeed, he 
tries to persuade himself that the whole 
thing is a mere phantasm of the brain — a 
lingering remnant of the delirium that had 
possessed him. 

Cissy, with her keen, watchful, loving 
glance, is not blind to what is passing 
within her husband's mind. She herself is 
thirsting for an explanation, and only awaits 
his being stronger to make full confession. 
But she judges rightly it is best not to 
hurry such. 

" It must be of that sort," thinks Cissy, 
" which shall leave no room for another 
as long as Montague and I may 
live." 

The time comes, one bright day at the 
beginning of October. Montague has 
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been out for a drive, and the crisp sharp 
air has sent the sluggish blood once more 
like quicksilver through its channels. One 
of those days upon which we feel our 
vitality ; when the animal runs riot in our 
veins ; when we revel in sheer conscious- 
ness that we are alive; one of those days 
when a convalescent gulps down huge 
draughts of strength and health, and liter- 
ally leaps, instead of progresses towards 
recovery. 

Montague Gore is sitting by the window 
looking lazily out at the passers-by, when 
he is aroused from his abstraction by the 
light touch of his wife's hand. 

" Montie,*' she says gently, ** I want to 
talk to you. I think now you are strong 
enough to hear what I have in my 
heart to say to you. What I have 
been yearning to say to you for weeks past.*' 

He said nothing, but the dark eyes gazed 
curiously into her face, and there was a 
troubled expression about the brow. 
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" I know," she said, " now, of what the 
world held me guilty, when I left you, 
just before your illness. I had no idea 
what was thought of my flight then, but 
my eyes have been fully opened since. 
Montague !" she continued, taking his hand 
between her own, "that I am innocent of 
aught but foolishness, my being here this 
instant is proof. Were I a guilty woman, 
I should never have dared enter your pre- 
sence again. I am free to speak now — to 
tell you that my supposed lover is my father. 
Remember, it might well never occur to me 
that you should attribute such a character 
to him. As soon as the scandal reached our 
ears, my father came forward and told our 
story to your most intimate friends, and 
they at once did me justice. Why he wished 
his existence kept a secret, he shall explain to 
you himself shortly." 

" But what made you run away ?" inquired 
Gore. 

"Because I was desperately in love 
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with my husband/' replied Cissy, blush- 
ing. 

"A most singular way of showing it,'* 
said Montague, smiling. 

" But you know it is so,'* exclaimed Cissy, 
eagerly. 

" I know that you have taken very great 
care of me lately, and are the best and 
dearest nurse in England," said Gore ; " but 
I still don't understand why loving me you 
should run away." 

** Because I was a goose — because you 
shouldn't have glass-doors in your chambers 
— because I was jealous — because you have 
no right to — " and here Cissy crimsoned to 
the roots of her hair. 

"No right to what?" inquired Gore, fairly 
bewildered. 

No right to kiss any woman but 
me.' 

What Mrs. Paynter would have thought, 
had she known it, one can't imagine ; but 
sad to say Montague, at the moment, had 
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really forgotten all about that unlucky salute, 
which had led to so much mischief. Had 
there been any remnant of jealousy still 
lurking in Cissy's breast, it must have been 
dissipated by the utter want of comprehen- 
sion visible in her husband's countenance. 
Lizzie had undoubtedly told her the truth, 
it was palpable that kiss carried no recollec- 
tions with it. 

" I don't understand. Cissy ;" he mur- 
mured, at last. 

" Ah ! you will, if you think of the day 
Lizzie Paynter came down to see you in 
the Temple, and reflect that you have badly 
glazed doors to your rooms. I shall run 
away now, Montie, when I come back you 
will know all about it." 

When Cissy returned, her husband had 
remembered all, but it made their reconcilia- 
tion no less complete, and Montague Gore 
knew that his wife's heart was his at 
last. 

A little later, and [the Major called and 
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told his story, explained his somewhat far 
strained reasons, for keeping his existence so 
long a secret, and handed over his trust. 
Whatever his intentions might at one time 
have been concerning it, he had been scru- 
pulously honest, and the monies derived 
from the big farm in Nottinghamshire, 
which constituted Cissy's settlement, were 
lying untouched in the names of himself 
and Mr. Turbottle at the Nottingham 
bankers, to whom they had been paid of 
late. 

During Mark Hemsworth's life they had, 
of course, been lodged in his name. It 
was only after his death, and in complete 
ignorance of what had become of the widow, 
that the bankers had opened an account 
with the trustees. Of these, the Major had 
been, of course, the active agent, and it was 
not till Fox Brine's vituperation of him 
at Coleman's, that Mr. Turbottle had con- 
ceived it was possible he could meditate 
wronging his daughter. 
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The little man had been much disturbed 
at that idea, and had meditated putting 
himself into communication with Brine, when 
the Major's sudden visit, prior to the 
explanation at the Paynters, had once more 
convinced him that Claxby Jenkens was loyal 
to Cissy. 

Mr. Roxby had, at one time, conceived 
serious thoughts of levanting to America, 
but he reflected that there was an extradition 
treaty with that country, and that Simmonds 
was likely to be a relentless foe. He 
accordingly stood to his bargain, and is yet 
a shining light in the financial world. 
Simmonds and his old friend, Claxby Jenkens, 
alone being aware of how near he once was 
to obtaining "permanent employment" in 
one of Her Majesty's convict establish- 
ments. 

In conclusion, I can only add that Mr. 
Fox Brine's novel is still anxiously awaited 
by his friends and acquaintance. Perhaps, 
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with the American humourist, he holds that 
if to publish seldom be good, to publish 
seldomer must be better. 



END. 
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